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By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


HE significance of Dr Goldenweiser’s recent paper on totemism 
| lies in the fact that it presents for the first time what may 
be legitimately called ‘‘an American view of totemism,’’— 

not only because it takes into account the data of 
American ethnography, but in the far more important sense that 
it is a view based on methodological principles which are becoming 


American’ 


the common property of all the active younger American students 
of ethnology. 

According to the traditional view, totemism is an integral 
phenomenon which is everywhere essentially alike. Thus, in 
Frazer’s latest work on the subject, Totemism and Exogamy, the 
burden of proof is explicitly thrust on the shoulders of those who 
question the identity of totemic phenomena in different quarters 
of the globe and who uphold the theory of convergent evolution. 
In Part I of his paper, ‘Australia and British Columbia,” Dr 
Goldenweiser has anticipated this challenge. He selects the series 
of features that are commonly regarded as distinctive of totemism, 
and compares the forms they assume in the two areas considered. 
The result is sufficiently striking. On superficial consideration, 
it appears that the Australian totem group resembles the clan of 
British Columbia in the exogamic regulation of marriage. But 
this resemblance is not significant; in both cases the exogamous 

1 Totemism, An Analytical Study. By A. A. Goldenweiser. Reprinted from the 


‘Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxi, April-June, 1910, No. LXXXVIII, pp. 
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character of the clan is not a primary, but a derivative trait. Be- 
cause the clans are, in both areas, parts of the larger phratric units, 
and because these phratries are exogamous, the totem clans must 
be exogamous, even though the clan, as a clan, may have nothing 
todo withexogamy. In other features, the totem clans of Australia 
and British Columbia clearly diverge. In Australia the social 
importance of the clan dwindles into insignificance as compared 
with that of the phratry; in British Columbia the clan is the social 
unit, par excellence. On the Northwest coast there is evidence for 
the development of the clans from village communities, such as 
nowhere exist in Australia. Finally, the American clans are graded 
as to rank—a condition likewise lacking in Australian totemism. 
In the matter of clan names, what similarity exists is again of a 
superficial kind. In Australia all clans are named from their 
totems; in British Columbia clans frequently derive their names 
from localities. But precisely where the American social divisions 
(phratries) are named after animals, we occasionally find that the 
eponymous animal is not identical with the crest animal, which is 
the one that corresponds, in religious function, to the Australian 
totem. If phratries are compared it is found that those of the 
Tlingit and Haida bear animal names, but that only a few of the 
Australian phratry names are definitely known to refer to animals. 
The view that the totemite is a lineal descendant of his totem is 
clearly developed in Australia; on the Northwest Coast, on the other 
hand, there is a fundamental belief in human descent: the crest 
animal is one which has in some way been associated with the human 
ancestor of the group. Nevertheless, the author points out, there 
are myths in which the association is very close, and, in one group 
of traditions, the ancestor is the crest animal transformed. These 
instances, instead of militating against the author’s point of view, 
constitute in reality strong evidence in support of it. For the 
myths in question result from the reaction of the guardian-spirit 
concept upon the basic belief that human beings have human an- 
cestors. Now, the guardian spirit concept is practically foreign 
to Australia. What similarity there exists between the Australian 
and the American myths is accordingly an ideal instance of con- 
vergent evolution. There remains the criterion of the taboo 
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against eating or killing totems. Of this phase of totemic life 
Australia remains the classical example; in British Columbia, on 
the other hand, not a single instance of totemic taboos has hitherto 
been discovered, though there is an abundance of taboos of non- 
totemic character. 

A survey of the currently assumed symptoms of totemism in 
the two areas discussed thus reveals far-reaching differences. 
It would be artificial, however, to confine the comparison within 
the limits set by conventional definitions of totemism. If we wish 
to disabuse ourselves of the preconceptions expressed in these 
definitions, Dr Goldenweiser insists, we must not neglect to consider 
those cultural features which are empirically found in intimate 
association with the criteria generally recognized as totemic. In 
Australia, two elements have risen to so commanding a position 
within the totemic complex that each has been assumed as the 
essence and starting-point of totemism generically. These elements 
are the intichiuma ceremonies conducted for the multiplication of 
the tetem animals, and the belief in the reincarnation of ancestral 
spirits. On the Northwest Coast of America, analogous features 
are indeed found, but they are wholly dissociated from totemic 
institutions. A parallel condition of affairs is revealed in viewing 
the dominant traits of social life in northwestern America. The 
social life of the Kwakiutl is unintelligible without taking into 
account the groups of individuals sharing the same guardian spirit; 
among the tribes farther north the clan tradition is essentially 
an account of the ancestor’s acquisition of his guardian spirit, 
while the circumstances incident thereto are dramatized in the 
dances of the secret societies. In Australia guardian spirits are 
rare, and, where found, are generally quite distinct from the totems; 
even when the two concepts do coincide, the guardian-spirit factor 
is of relatively slight moment. A second trait of special significance 
in the American area is the relationship of totemism to art,—the 
saturation of practically all decorative attempts with totemic 
motives, and the retroactive tendency to give, secondarily, a totemic 
interpretation to designs purely decorative in origin. This intimate 
connection is largely dependent on the quasi-realistic style char- 
acteristic of Northwest American art. In Australia, where geo- 
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metrical motives predominate, art has exerted but little influence 
on totemic life. 

The empirical consideration of the totemic complex in the two 
typical regions dealt with thus establishes the essential diversity 
of the phenomena compared. The dominant motives of Australian 
totemism are not the dominant motives of Northwest American 
totemism, and vice versa. What resemblances exist are either 
superficial, or are functions of traits not directly associated with 
totemism. Here, however, the criticism might be made that to- 
temism in the areas selected is not comparable because the American 
institution represents a far later stage of development. ‘‘The 
totem,” as the author puts it in anticipation of this stricture, “has 
become attenuated to a crest, to a symbol; the living, flesh and blood 
relationship with the totem animal has been transferred into the 
realm of mythology; and, naturally enough, the taboo on the 
totem animal has dwindled away and finally disappeared.” Dr 
Goldenweiser’s answer is unmistakably clear. ‘‘To a retort of that 
character, | would answer that we may safely assert that there is 
not one phase of human culture, so far represented in an evolution- 
ary series of successive stages of development, where the succession 
given has been so amply justified by observation of historic fact 
as to be safely adopted as a principle of interpretation”’ (p. 22). 
The evidence from Northwest America must thus be admitted as 
coérdinate with that from Australia. 

Having demonstrated the validity of the theory of convergent 
evolution for the totemic phenomena of Australia and the North 
Pacific Coast of America, the author proceeds in the second part 
of his paper, ‘‘The Totemic Complex,” to consider, one by one, the 
traditional elements of totemism, and to determine their mutual 
relations on the basis of the widest possible ethnographic basis. 

In the first section of Part II, Dr Goldenweiser takes the im- 
portant step of divorcing exogamy from the concept of totemism. 
A discussion of the data on the natives of Assam, the Nandi of 
East Africa, several Plains Indian tribes, and the Samoan-Fijian 
culture province, leads to the conclusion that “clan exogamy, 
although a usual concomitant of the other totemic features, is not 
a constant, hence not a necessary, concomitant of the latter; and 
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again, where the other features are absent, exogamy may neverthe- 
less occur”’ (p. 55). 

The pages immediately following embody what is probably 
the author’s most important and original contribution to the sub- 
ject,—a critique of the concept of exogamy itself. Not only may 
clans exist independently of exogamic rules, and exogamic rules 
independently of clans, but even where clan exogamy does exist 
the union of exogamy with the clan unit may be a secondary feature. 
In the case of the Kurnai, to be sure, special conditions seem to 
warrant Howitt’s conclusions that marriage was originally regu- 
lated by non-localized totem clans, that paternal descent effected 
a localization of the totems, and that consequently, in recent 
times, locality has appeared as the regulating factor. But we 
should not by any means be justified in transferring this mode of 
reasoning to other areas where different conditions prevail. In 
British Columbia, for example, it seems probable that the 
clans at one time occupied separate villages. Now, whether 
the clans were exogamous as clans, or because they happened to 
coincide with local exogamic divisions, becomes an open ques- 
tion as soon as the existence of exogamy dissociated from clans has 
been established. The point comes out even more clearly where 
kinship exerts an influence on matrimonial regulations. Among 
the Todas a purely objective investigation reveals a number of 
exogamous clans, as well as a series of matrimonial rules based on 
kinship. But, subjectively considered, the matter is quite different. 
The Toda merely knows that certain relatives through the father 
and certain relatives through the mother—all of them included 
in the term piiliol—are not marriageable persons for him. Besides 
members of other clans, an individual’s piiliol group also embraces 
all the people of his own clan, but this fact does not seem to have 
been noticed by Rivers’ informants before he pointed it out to 
them. Similarly, among the Blackfoot, members of a band are 
forbidden to intermarry, not as band members, but because they 
are considered blood relatives. In a manuscript by Sternberg, 
which the author lays under contribution for additional facts, 
the Gilyak are described as a people with exogamous gentes. Now, 
where gentes as such are the exogamous units, two gentes suffice 
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for the regulation of tribal marriages, the men of gens A marrying 
women of gens B, and vice versa. This reciprocal relationship is 
precisely what does not obtain in Gilyak society. If the men of 
gens A marry women of gens B, the men of gens B are ipso facto 
debarred from marrying women of gens A, the two gentes being 
regarded as gentes of ‘“‘sons-in-law”’ and ‘‘fathers-in-law”’ respect- 
ively. The men of B must thus marry women of gens C, and so 
forth. It is, accordingly, obvious that the gens as such does not 
determine marriage. 

The thesis is thus established that ‘‘when the fact of a given 
social group not marrying within itself is ascertained, the infor- 
mation acquired is but partially complete”’ (p. 59). The exogamous 
nature of a group, as objectively observed, may indeed be a primary 
trait; but it may also be a derivative trait,—a necessary consequence 
of other regulations not linked with the group as such. Dr Golden- 
weiser is thus emboldened to inquire, whether the exogamic character 
of Australian totem clans is a primary or a secondary characteristic. 
Taking up first the simpler form of social organization typified by 
the Dieri, vic., two exogamous phratries subdivided into smaller 
totem groups, he finds that a given clan can not be considered an 
exogamic unit because in no case are the exogamic marriage regu- 
lations fully determined by clan affiliation. If this condition did 
obtain, nothing would prevent members of clan a from marrying 
members of clan } of the same phratry. But this is emphatically 
not what takes place. In reality, clan a “behaves exactly as 
would an individual of phratry A if there were no clans” (p. 60). 
Because it forms part of a larger unit exogamic in its own right, 
clan a must ipso facte be exogamic. The condition of affairs is 
strictly parallel to that among the Tlingit and Haida Indians. 
In Australia the derivative character of clan exogamy is illustrated 
among the anomalous Aranda (Arunta), where some clans occur 
in both phratries. Here a man of clan a may marry a woman of 
clan a if she belongs to a different phratry, but he must not marry 
her if she belongs to the same phratry. 

The argument is greatly strengthened by a consideration of 
the four-class system. For here the class is the marriage-regulating 
unit, and the clans are in no sense exogamous units, as each clan 
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contains two sets of members with distinct matrimonial regulations. 
In tribes with the eight-sub-class system a parallel argument holds: 
the sub-class is the marriage-regulating unit, and each clan consists 
of ‘‘four matrimonially heterogeneous units."’ The question arises, 
what, in these systems, may be the marriage-regulating functions 
of the phratry, and of the phratry and class, respectively? Dr 
Goldenweiser is of opinion that in the four-class system the fact 
beyond doubt is the exogamy of the class, while that of the phratry 
remains to be investigated; in the eight-sub-class system the im- 
mediate data indicate the exogamous nature of the sub-class, and 
the matrimonial functions of the class and phratry remain to be 
investigated. The point to be determined would be the native 
feeling with regard to these larger units,—whether, for example, the 
phratry of four-class tribes continues in the minds of the natives 
to constitute a distinct exogamic group. The necessity of taking 
into account the subjective attitude of the natives is strikingly 
illustrated in perhaps the most suggestive passage of the entire 
paper. A purely objective description of the regulations found 
among four-class tribes does not by any means necessitate the 
current mode of representation. Instead of subdividing two 
phratries into two exogamous classes, it is possible to unite the 
intermarrying classes into endogamous moieties with exogamous 
subdivisions. This has actually been done by Professor Klaatsch, 
a relatively naive observer in matters ethnological, in the description 
of Niol-Niol social organization. This traveler has even recorded 
native names for the endogamous moieties. Dr Goldenweiser 
rightly insists that, objectively, Klaatsch’s mode of representation 
is as legitimate as the one ordinarily employed. His suspicions 
are aroused merely by the fact that endogamous moieties recognized 
as such by the aborigines have hitherto escaped the eyes of other 
Australian ethnographers. Moreover, the class names of the Niol- 
Niol apparently correspond to those of the Aranda, whose phratry- 
class organization seems firmly established. Accordingly, the 
author does not contend that Klaatsch’s scheme represents the 
subjective facts, though he admits that ‘on a par with the dominant 
phratric organization there may also exist in these Australian tribes 
a consciousness of the objectively endogamous groups constituted 
by the pairs of intermarrying classes” (p. 64). 
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In this extraordinarily illuminating discussion the critic can 
find fault only with the author’s use of the term “exogamy.” 
A word is obviously required to designate the rule against members 
of a group marrying among themselves,—in other words, the rule 
of the incest group. The word sanctioned by usage is the ety- 
mologically unexceptionable and self-explanatory term “exogamy.” 
Dr Goldenweiser, however, modeling his conception of the “typical 
exogamous relation”’ on the conditions supposedly found in Aus- 
tralian tribes with two phratries, writes: “‘An exogamous relation 
is fully represented only when both the group within which marriage 
is prohibited, and the one into which it is permitted or prescribed, 
are given”’ (p. 60). Accordingly, he views the class (among four- 
class tribes) as the exogamous unit par excellence, and finds an 
approach to “‘pure totemic exogamy” in the Ardbana institution 
of each totem clan being permitted to intermarry with only one 
particular clan of the complementary phratry. Were the matter 
one purely of nomenclature, the re-definition of a current term would, 
of course, be perfectly legitimate. In the present instance, how- 
ever, it seems to the critic that the term is not, and can not 
conveniently be, used with consistency in the modified sense. 
Where there are only two social units exogamous in their own 
right, intermarriage follows as a physical necessity; the group into 
which marriage is permitted or prescribed is determined by the 
mere statement of the prohibitory regulations. This is obviously 
not the case when there are four, or six, or fourteen groups, within 
each of which marriage is prohibited. To be sure, it might be 
said that in such instances the exogamous relation, in Dr Golden- 
weiser’s sense, is fully represented, inasmuch as, where statements 
to the contrary are lacking, a member of group I may marry 
members of all other groups. But if positive regulations are to 
be taken into account, it certainly is not the same thing whether 
a man must marry into the only group existing besides his own, 
whether he must marry into one of a number of other groups, or 
whether he may marry into any of the other groups extant. To 
the critic it seems that there are only two alternatives. Either 
we adopt the author’s conception of exogamy. Then the mutual 
relationship of intermarrying classes with rules against intra-class 
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marriage would form the standard illustration of exogamy; phratries 
would formally, but, for reasons just given, might only formally, 
exemplify exogamy; and it would be inadmissible to speak glibly 
of four exogamous Tsimshian clans (p. 9), of a great number of 
exogamous Khasi clans (p. 53), of fourteen exogamous Bahima clans 
and forty-one exogamous septs (p. 74). Or, we cling to the ac- 
cepted usage of the term. Then exogamy may be ascribed to any 
group prohibiting marriage among its members. In this case, the 
exogamy of the Kamilaroi class, as well as the exogamy of the Ara- 
bana clan, is a derivative feature, 


a logical consequence of phratric 
exogamy. In addition to this derivatively (and therefore relatively 
unimportant) exogamic trait, the Kamilaroi class and the Arabana 
clan have certain positive marriage-regulating functions, which, 
however, have nothing to do with exogamy, of which the functions 
are only prohibitory. 

In the next part of the section on “‘Exogamy and Endogamy,”’ 
the author briefly mentions the constant tendency to extend regu- 
lations of marriage, even where fairly definite regulations already 
exist. An unusually suggestive instance is furnished by the Toda 
(p. 168). Within the (endogamous) Teivaliol moiety there are a 
number of exogamous clans. But the members of the Kundr 
clan outnumber the other clans to such an extent that the exogamous 
rule can only be followed by the Kundr marrying most of the mem- 
bers of the other clans. Thus very few of the latter are left to 
marry one another, and the condition of affairs seems to approach 
as a limit the widespread division of a tribe into two exogamous 
intermarrying phratries. The occurrence of positive obligations 
for certain classes to intermarry—a point too little noticed by other 
writers—is strikingly illustrated by the Gilyak groups of prospective 
husbands and wives. Dr Goldenweiser, in discussing the matri- 
monial institutions of this people, also calls attention to the corre- 
lated rules of “psychic intercourse.” There is restriction of con- 
versation and intimacy between persons who might come into 
conflict from jealousy, and avoidance obtains, in different degrees 
of stringency, between relatives debarred from intermarrying. On 
the other hand, there is great freedom between prospective husbands 
and wives, and an extraordinary cordiality characterizes the re- 
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lations of fathers-in-law and sons-in-law. There can be little 
doubt that the correlation of the rules for sexual and psychic inter- 
course, which the author considers only in connection with a single 
tribe, merits more extensive investigation. 

The next two sections, ‘‘Totemic Names”’ and “ Descent from 
the Totem,” add little to the argument of the corresponding di- 
visions of Part I. Some additional examples are adduced to show 
that eponymous totems, while remarkably frequent, do not occur 
universally, and that the totem is not invariably regarded as the 
ancestor of the group. Under the heading ‘Taboo,”’ the author 
points out that quite generally restrictions of conduct are associated 
with groups other than totem clans, while there are tribes, such 
as those of the Iroquois confederacy, whose totem clans are not 
connected with taboos against killing or eating the eponymous ani- 
mal. In reply to the specious reasoning of many writers, that 
totemites abstain from killing or eating their totems because they 
regard them as kin, Dr Goldenweiser intimates that taboos may 
have a variety of origins. The Omaha furnish a telling series of 
illustrations. For here many of the taboos associated with totem 
groups are logically unconnected with the totems, and it seems 
practically certain that each of these “fanciful prohibitions’’ had a 
distinct origin. 

In the pages on “The Religious Aspect of Totemism,’’ the 
author emphasizes the fact that totemism and animal cult are 
distinct phenomena. Animal worship is prominent where totemic 
groups do not exist. On the other hand, worship of the totem is 
very rare, and in some cases there is a complete absence of religious 
associations with totems. It is obvious that under the circum- 
stances it would be absurd to regard totemism as a form of religion, 
or as a distinct stage in the evolution of religious beliefs. On this 
point, at least, Dr Goldenweiser finds himself in agreement with 
the views put forward in Frazer’s most recent publication on the 
subject. 

The comprehensive survey of ethnological phenomena in Part II 
thus confirms the conclusions arrived at from a comparison of 
Australian and British Columbian conditions. Totemism can no 
longer be considered as an integral phenomenon. Totemic com- 
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plexes are “conglomerates of essentially independent features’ 
(p. 88). It may be possible to trace logically the development 
of the several traits from a single hypothetical factor of fundamental 
importance, but only through historical proofs can such deductions 
gain scientific value even for limited areas. Neither a system of 
naming groups after totem animals, nor the doctrine of descent 
from the totems, nor a religious regard for the totem, in fact, not 
one of the symptoms ordinarily assumed, is a constant feature of 
totemism; and there is no evidence for the historical or psychological 
primacy of any one of them. The instances of other factors— 
magical ceremonies in Australia, esthetic motives in British Colum- 
bia—rising to prominence within the totemic complex illustrate 
the variability of the phenomenon studied, and lead to the im- 
portant queries, “If totemism includes, roughly speaking, every- 
thing, is totemism itself anything in particular? Is there anything 
specific in this phenomenon, or has the name ‘totemism’ simply 
been applied to one set of features here, to another set there, and 
still elsewhere perhaps to both sets combined?’’ (p. 89). 

Dr Goldenweiser replies that, in the light of his foregoing an- 
alysis, the specific trait of totemism can not be a certain definite 
sum of elements, but only the relation obtaining between the elements 
(p. 92). In a given totemic complex, factors a, b, c,... , are 
associated and correlated so as to form a relatively integral combina- 
tion. The fairly complete integration of totemic factors results 
from the fact that elements in themselves socially indifferent become 
associated with clearly defined social groups, the association being 
effected by means of descent (p. 93). In defining the relationship 
of the totemic elements, the author starts from a consideration of 
the current view that totemism has a religious and a social aspect. 
The occasional absence of any religious factor, notably among the 


Iroquois, induces him to eliminate the term “‘religious’”’ and to 
conceive totemism as the association of ‘objects and symbols of 
emotional value’’ with definite social units, the iatter being defined 
as units perpetuated through descent. Again, totemism is usually 
described as a static phenomenon. Yet, nothing is more obvious 
than its variability in time. Dr Goldenweiser’s investigation, 
accordingly, culminates in the dynamic definition: ‘“Totemism 
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is the process of specific socialization of objects and symbols of 
emotional value”’ (p. 97). 

As an epilogue, the substance of which would have more ap- 
propriately preceded the definition of totemism, comes a discussion 
of ‘Origins, in Theory and History.” Schmidt's, Frazer’s, and 
Lang’s theories are jointly subjected to a methodological critique. 
Instead of attempting to understand present conditions on the basis 
of their established antecedents, these theories select a prominent 
feature of modern totemism and project it into the past, assuming 
it to be the starting-point of the totemic process. This, the author 
contends, is unjustifiable; for what is now of overshadowing sig- 
nificance need not always have figured with equal conspicuousness. 
The second step made by the theorists mentioned, namely, the 
deduction of other features from the one assumed to be primary, 
is likewise illegitimate; for it assumes the unity of the totemic 
features and a uniform law of development. The former assumption 
has been refuted by the preceding analysis, while the latter seems 
doubtful in the light of modern research. Finally, the authors 
criticized err in neglecting the influence of borrowing on the de- 
velopment of culture in a given area. 

To bring home this last point, Dr Goldenweiser proceeds to 
show what the course of totemic development has actually been in 
the carefully studied region of British Columbia. While the 
southern Shuswap have the loose village organization typical 
of the Salish tribes of the interior, the western Shuswap have a 
social system obviously patterned on that of the coastal tribes, 
and indirectly derived from them. Among other instances within 
the same area, the transformation of the institutions of certain 
Athapascan tribes is especially remarkable. Such features as 
potlatches, clan exegamy, and an hereditary nobility, have been 
obviously borrowed from neighboring coastal tribes; and in so 
far as the Athapascan tribes possessing these traits differ in the 
details of these institutions, the differences can sometimes be 
directly explained by contact with correspondingly differing tribes 
of the coast. The actual history of such changes could never be 
foretold by means of speculations as-to primitive psychology; it 
was ascertained only by intensive study of the influences to which 
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each tribe has been subjected (p. 109). In the data already ac- 
cumulated on Australia, Dr Goldenweiser finds evidence of the far- 
reaching influence of diffusion on cultural development; and his 
paper terminates in the confident prophecy that future research 
will reveal conditions of borrowing comparable to those established 
in British Columbia. As English ethnologists seem to adopt only 
with reluctance the historical point of view advocated by other 
students, it may be well to recall Tylor’s memorable words: ‘‘ Most 
of its phenomena (that is, of human culture) have grown into shape 
out of such a complication of events, that the laborious piecing 
together of their previous history is the only safe way of studying 
them. It is easy to see how far a theologian or a lawyer would go 
wrong who should throw history aside, and attempt to explain, 
on abstract principles, the existence of the Protestant Church or 
the Code Napoléon. A Romanesque or an Early English cathedral 
is not to be studied as though all that the architect had to do was to 
take stone and mortar and set up a building for a given purpose”’ 
(Researches into the Early History of Mankind, p. 4). 

The historical significance of Dr Goldenweiser’s essay will 
perhaps become clearer from a parallel between the development 
of ethnological thinking and the evolution of philosophical thought 
in general. Popular philosophy has always had the tendency to 
assume a necessary bond between the constituents of a relatively 
stable complex of observed elements,—to assume that there is a 
“‘thing”’ which has properties, an ego which has sensations, feelings, 
and other manifestations of consciousness. Valuable as such 
summaries of experience are from a practical point of view, they 
become indefensible from a higher standpoint. The ideas we form 
of “things” result from an association (by contiguity) of the ideas 
of its properties. A child learns by experience that a brown patch 
of color and a certain form of resistance to the touch are linked 
together, and by connections of these ideas develops the idea 
of a table. A “thing’’ is thus nothing distinct from its properties; 
it is nothing but the sum-total of these properties; there is no mystic 
unity in reality apart from the properties. (Cf. Héffding, Psy- 
chologie, pp. 212, 226, 285.) The ethnologist, like the uncritical 
philosopher, is confronted at every step with conjunctions of feat- 
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ures which at first seem indissolubly united. A geometrical pattern 
is associated in the primitive craftsman’s mind with some definite 
animal or plant. It is natural to assume that the association is 
a primary one, 


that the design is a degenerate attempt at realistic 
representation. Games are played as means of divination or pro- 
cesses of sympathetic magic. Should they not be conceived as 
ceremonial contrivances? Tales of heroic exploits culminate in 
the hero’s ascension to the sky. Must not the whole plot be a 
function of his celestial affiliations? Social units with animal names 
and food taboos prohibit marriage within the group. To regard 
names, taboos, and exogamous rules as merely manifestations of 
the same fundamental phenomenon is, at a relatively early stage 
of inquiry, the obvious and psychologically most intelligible thing 
to do. 

Ata more critical stage, however, the instability of the complexes 
attracts notice. What was at first supposed to be a necessary con- 
nection is reduced to a mere conjunction of elements. Thought 
is no longer arrested by a contemplation of the mystic underlying 
units and their relations with the observed elements; to determine 
the nature’and interrelations of these elements themselves becomes 
the highest, nay only possible, goal of investigation. In the domain 
of physical science, a critical reformation of this type has been, 
within recent decades, effected by Professor Ernst Mach. In 
ethnology, the school which has set itself a corresponding aim, 
which endeavors to supplant the traditional belief in mystic eth- 
nological complexes with a deeper, though, it may be, still only 
proximate analysis into provisional elements, is the school headed 
by Professor Franz Boas. Under his influence Kroeber and 
Wissler have shown that the same pattern is subject to varying 
interpretations even within the same tribe: design and interpre- 
tation are found to correspond to distinct psychological processes. 
An analogous conclusion with regard to the conjunction of story 
plot and cosmic phenomena has been drawn by the present writer. 
Independently of Boas, but in thorough harmony with his point 
of view, Seler, in criticizing Preuss, and Haddon, in criticizing 
Culin, have pointed out en passant that the association of ritual 
with forms of diversion is a secondary development. What all 
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these writers have attempted in the study of their own problems, 
Dr Goldenweiser has done for the far more complicated subject 
of totemism. He has shown the futility of attempting to connect 
any definite conception of concrete ethnological facts with the term 
“totemism.”” He has shown that there is no justification for as- 
suming a common substratum underlying all the “ totemic’’ com- 
plexes: a complete statement of all the social, religious, esthetic, 
and other correlates with their interrelations, as found in a given 
area, exhausts the possibilities of description and explanation. 

However, as already shown in the résumé of the section on 
“The Complex in the Making,” Dr Goldenweiser does not abandon 
the term “totemism,” but seeks to justify its retention by a re- 
definition of the word from a dynamic standpoint. It is here 
that he passes beyond the limits reached by his fellow-students 
of secondary associations. For, while the latter are generally 
content to indicate the fact that a secondary association of elements 
has occurred, Dr Goldenweiser boldly undertakes to define, with 
some precision, the process itself of the association. That is to 
say, he does not merely hold that totemism is the result of a second- 
ary association of social units with various factors. He holds, in 
addition, that the association resulted from the fact that objects 
and symbols which were originally of emotional value only to in- 
dividuals became, through descent, values for definite social groups 
(p- 97). 

Before entering into a critique of this conception, it is worth 
noting that many forms of association not ordinarily considered 
totemic would be classed as such according to the new definition. 
A phratry and a local group might illustrate the dynamic process 
in question as well as any “totem kin” of other writers. In 
particular, the fact that the name occupies no favored position, 
but appears as but one factor of many that may be associated, 
seems to render ‘‘totemism”’ almost all-inclusive. This is especially 
the case when we consider that, on the author’s theory, it is not at 
all necessary that the names be derived from animals or plants. 
Discussing Iroquois totemism (p. 96, footnote), Dr Goldenweiser 
argues that even here, where the totem is merely a name, it, at 
least formerly, represented an emotional value, inasmuch as other- 
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wise the name would not have become firmly fixed in social groups. 
Obviously, the same reasoning—which the reviewer cannot con- 
sider conclusive 


would apply to local units with non-animal names. 
It is not clear whether, or where, the author would draw the line 
here; indeed, the data bearing on names of totem groups require 
more extensive treatment than that given in the present paper before 
it will be possible to form a clear view of Dr Goldenweiser’s con- 
ception of this special point. 

Dr Goldenweiser’s definition of totemism may be considered 
from two points of view. In how far does it accurately represent 
the phenomena commonly designated as totemic? And, to what 
extent does it represent the totality of phenomena which seem 
psychologically and _ sociologically related with these totemic 
phenomena? 

In reply to the first query, it must be admitted that the author’s 
definition outlines a plausible course of development. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to conceive that conditions other than those defined by 
Dr Goldenweiser may lead to typical totemism. Assume two 
locally distinct groups, each with its own taboos against the eating 
of a certain animal. Then the union of these two groups would 
lead to a typical totemic society, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
if we add the feature of exogamy. Such a hypothetical develop- 
ment in no way militates against the author's general point of view. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly easy to understand the process, from 
what we know of the development of taboos, without recourse to 
the theory that the taboo was originally of only individual signi- 
ficance and afterwards became socialized through descent. Or, to 
take ‘a case which is not hypothetical. What evidence is there to 
show that among the Iroquois the clan name was originally an 
individual possession which, through descent, became socialized? 
To exclude instances of this type from the list of totemic phenomena 
by a rigorous application of the definition would reduce the whole 
discussion to a logomachy, which would be entirely beside the 
author’s purpose. For what he attempts to do is precisely to define 
the essential features of the process resulting in what are ordinarily 
called totemic phenomena. The fyndamental objection to such a 
definition as Dr Goldenweiser has attempted is, that it is frequently 
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impossible to determine whether it correctly represents the historical 
process of association. If we assume the association of name and 
social group as the starting-point of totemism—and, as the author 
himself has shown, this combination sometimes exhausts the content 
of totemism—it is, in our ignorance of the actual history of the 
development, impossible either to prove or to refute the theory that 
the group names, not only in the Iroquois, but in the Australian 
cases as well, ever served to designate individuals. The inherent 
probability of such a condition does not seem very great. If the 
association of faboo and social group is taken as the starting point, the 
a priori probability of a socializing process will presumably appear 
considerably greater to the majority of ethnologists. Nevertheless, 
the hypothetical instance given above seems to indicate that social- 
ization is not a Denknotwendigkeit for the comprehension of the 
established association. The critic is therefore of opinion that 
a non-committal attitude on the process of association (so far as 
it eludes observation) is highly advisable. Totemism would then 
be defined, not as a socialization of various elements of (at least 
potentially) emotional value, but merely as the association of such 
elements with social groups. 

The second question is, does Dr Goldenweiser’s conception 
embrace all the phenomena essentially related to those of totemic 
phenomena generally recognized as such? The writer feels that, 
inclusive as is Dr Goldenweiser’s definition, it limits the field of 
totemism too narrowly by an exaggerated emphasis of the element 
of descent. By a ‘complete social unit’? Dr Goldenweiser under- 
stands one group of at least two within the tribe, each including 
both men and women, and perpetuated by descent (pp. 93, 94, 97, 
98). Accordingly, in dealing with the resemblance between totemic 
institutions and religious societies whose members share the same 
guardian spirit, he does not discover a genuine homology. ‘‘ While 
a certain psychological affinity between the two institutions is not 
improbable, their genetic relationship, claimed by some, calls for 
demonstration”’ (p. 94). The matter of genetic relationship may 
be dismissed at once as irrelevant, for as Dr Goldenweiser, on the 
very next page, states his belief in the convergent evolution of 
totemic phenomena, absence of genetic connections would not, from 
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his point of view, bar religious organizations from the fold of totemic 
institutions. Their exclusion, then, rests essentially on the de- 
finition of a social unit. Now, the definition given by Dr Golden- 
weiser seems to the writer quite arbitrary. If the peculiarity 
of totemic phenomena lies only in the relation obtaining between the 
elements (p. 92), the psychological resemblance of this relationship 
would seem to be the predominant issue, while the precise nature 
of the social group becomes negligible. Among the Gros Ventre 
(Atsina), where every man passes successively through a series of 
age-societies, these grades are well-defined social units. The as- 
sociation with each of them of a certain animal for which several 
of the societies are named, does not seem to differ in principle from 
the association of a clan with its crest or eponymous animal ancestor. 
It may not be out of place here to refer to the fact that Schurtz 
has already darkly hinted at a connection between totemism and 
the age-grades of the northern Plains Indians (Altersklassen und 
Méannerbiinde, p. 154). The argument just advanced in behalf 
of age-societies is obviously applicable to the type of religious 
societies specifically mentioned by Dr Goldenweiser, as well as 
to still other forms of social units. Is their exclusion justifiable 
from a point of view that emphasizes merely the relation of elements 
entering into a “‘totemic’’ complex? 

In advancing these comments, the writer is fully aware of the 
fact that he may not have fully grasped Dr Goldenweiser’s meaning. 
The subject of totemism is not yet quite in the position of those 
metaphysical problems of which Clifford has said that, in discussing 
them, people find it peculiarly difficult not only to make out what 
another man means, but even what they mean themselves. But 
that it is peculiarly difficult to discover another man’s conception 
of totemism, is amply attested by the recent history of ethnology. 
However this may be, Dr Goldenweiser himself knows quite well 
that his analytical study is not definitive, but programmatic; that 
the next step must be a more extensive ethnographic investigation 
of the field. What he has already given is a statement of first 
principles. Whatever deficiencies may be found in his definition, 
he has been the first to show at length, and with irrefragable logic, 
that totemism can not be treated as an integral datum,—the first, 
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as already stated, to apply the doctrine of secondary association 
to the subject of his inquiry. From this point of view, his paper 
constitutes a landmark in the history of totemic study,—the 
prolegomena to all positive attempts at a sane interpretation of 
“‘totemic” institutions. 
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NOTES ON THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE HURON 
By F. G. SPECK 


é “*EVERAL visits to the Huron Indians of Lorette, P. Q., near 


Quebec, in 1908-9 and again in 1911,' for the purpose of 

studying their decorative art and moose hair embroidery, 

an account of which has already been published separately,” also 

resulted, incidentally, in the collection of some specimens of material 
culture with explanatory notes which are here presented. 

This historic tribe is now represented by those at Lorette, and 

the band known as Wyandot in Oklahoma, the latter numbering 


378 in 1905, while some few more of the Anderdon band are to be 


found in Ontario near Detroit. The Lorette people, with whom 


alone this paper is concerned, are classed as the descendants of the 
Cord people of the Huron confederacy, the Attigneenongnahac® 


of the Jesuits, who fled from Ontario to escape the Iroquois about 


1650. From 1648 to 1660 the rupture between those of the Huron 


who fled westward, becoming known as Wyandot, and those who 


sought the protection of the French near Quebec, became perma- 
nent. 


The Lorette Huron have been increasing quite rapidly in 
recent years although none can be strictly regarded as full bloods.‘ 
Intermarriages with Algonkins of the Ottawa and Gatineau rivers, 
Abenaki of St Francis, Malisit of Cacouna, and a few Montagnais 


of Lake St John have been of quite frequent occurrence in recent 
generations. 


Supported by Mr George G. Heye. 

2Cf. American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 13, No. 1, Jan.—March, 1911, pp. I-14. 

3 The “ Handbook of American Indians’’ quotes Potier, Rac. Huron et Gram. Ms. 
1761, as recording the two names Ekeenteeronon and HatindiaSointen as the names by 
which the Lorette Huron referred to themselves, although no translation is offered. 
The Montagnais of Lake St. John call the Lorette people Naddowéuts ‘‘ People who 
kill everybody,” this being also their name for the Mohawk and other Iroquois. 

4For example at my first visit in 1908 the Huron census at Lorette gave 466; 
in 191 they numbered 484, exclusive of other Indians, while previous counts gave them 
455 in 1904; and 293 in 1890. 
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The main significance of the information obtained from the 
Huron of Lorette, aside from the purely objective aspect, is in the 
fact that it enables us to point out some comparative traits between 
the Huron, their Iroquoian kindred, and the neighboring Algon- 
kian tribes, leading to the determination of their later ethnographic 
affinities. From a comparison of the scanty Huron material and 
the fuller but as yet incomplete and unsystematized studies of the 
other groups, it seems that the major part of Huron material culture 
has been pervaded by northeastern Algonkian ideas, while the 
fundamentally Iroquoian particulars seem to be more like those of 
the Mohawk. Practically nothing distinctively Huron, as we 
know the older tribes of this group from the Jesuit accounts, appears 
to have remained with these people; not even the language. A 
mass of ethnologic material on this tribe could be compiled from 
the numerous historical works, but no attempt has been made to 
undertake this by the writer. 


CLOTHING 


Information was obtained about clothing to supplement what 
could be observed from specimens in the possession of the Indians. 
The characteristic chief's head dress is a large bunch of hawk 
feathers attached to the crown of a sort of cloth skull cap with a 
decorated headband and a few ribbons hanging behind (fig. 21). 
In the finer articles possessed by chiefs a beautifully ornamented 
silver band encircles it. In the more ordinary articles embroidered 
moose hair designs suffice. A similar cap with decorated head band 
and one or two feathers or several strings of beads hanging from the 
crown was worn by ordinary warriors, and boys. Cutting the hair 
short has been in vogue for many years among the men. Women 
mostly part their hair in the middle and tie it up in a coil low down 
on the back of the head. Upon special occasions a decorated head 
band with a feather in the rear is worn. 

A long, sleeved coat opening down the front is the next article 
of importance. Among the chiefs this has taken the form of the 
long broadcloth military coat, with the lapel collar. There is 
little doubt, however, that some such garment was, in the earliest 
times, worn by the men of the Huron as well as of other north- 
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a woven sash confines the coat at the waist. 
important article with these people, wil! |: 
rately. 
chief’s coat at the top. 


chiefs as the large feather-bunch headdress. 
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eastern tribes. These coats, either of buckskin or cloth, reach 
almost to the knees. Around the collar and down the front of the 
lapels, on crescent-shaped epaulets edged with metal and moose 
hair danglers, upon the cuffs, and around the border of the skirt, 


flower decorations in moose hair are placed. A pair of silver bands 


fastened with ribbons ornaments the arms above the elbows, and 


Fic. 21.—Huron chief's feathered headdress. 


The sash, being an 
later be described sepa- 
A large silver brooch with ornamental etchings fastens the 
The military coat is as indicative of the 


The men of plainer 
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rank wear a coat of similar pattern lacking, however, ornamenta- 
tions. Their coats are usually of some vari-colored, plainer cloth 
resembling what one sees among the Shawnee, Seminole, and other 
southern tribes, except that they are a littlelonger. Men's hunting 
coats formerly possessed a peaked hood, separate or attached to the 
collar. Examples of both chief's and ordinary warrior’s costume 
are shown in plate vit. 

The woman's body covering consists of a calico over-waist 
reaching half way to the knees with a broad frilled collar sometimes 
enlarged to the proportions of a small cape, fastened across the 
chest with a silver brooch. In most respects the female costume 
is quite the same as that worn by the Iroquois women. The 
ornamentation is frequently elaborate and individual, with beads 
and ribbon appliquée. The skirt follows the ordinary European 
pattern, reaching halfway below the knees. Decorations in bead- 
work or ribbon appliquée border the bottom. No sash confines 
the woman's over-waist, so this falls loosely over the skirt. 

Men’s leggings reach from the ankle about three-fourths of the 
way up the thigh. They give the impression of being a little too 
short. A flap to be decorated is left to the width of several inches 
outside the seam which comes at the side of the leg. Huron leggings 
are much ornamented, having ribbon appliquée or beadwork with 
the metal danglers on the flap, and ribbon or beadwork around 
the bottom, at the knee and something around the top. The 
leggings of common warriors correspond in plainness to their coats. 
Women’s leggings come almost to the knee and have a similarly 
decorated flap and bottom. ! saw no specimens of breechcloths 
among the Huron and could not find out about them. While 
similar in general features to the coats worn by neighboring Algonkian 
tribes, the Huron garment lacks the broad decorated collar on the 
back which is so characteristic of the others. The conservative 
distinction between the equipment and clothing of chiefs and 
ordinary men among these people is a matter worthy of notice. 

The moccasins, which are extensively made by these people and 
sold all over the country, are of an old Huron type. The common 
variety is really more of a slipper for home use than an article for 
heavy service. Deer and moose skin is the common moccasin 
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Four distinct types of footwear occur: the common 


puckered moccasin, with or without ankle flaps and upper exten- 


sions (fig. 22); the same with 
a T-shaped seam on the toe, on 
account of which this is called the 
‘bull nose’’; the lower hind leg 
of the moose tanned with the 
hair on and sewed across the 
toe where the hoof has been 
cut off; and another, quite dif- 
ferent from the preceding in 
having a sole separate from the 
upper, the latter in two pieces, 
one reaching from the heel to 
the line of the toes, the other 
covering the toes (fig. 23). 
The latter has the buskins at- 
tached and long lacings which are 
strung through a loop at each side 
in front. The same style of lacing 


Fic. 22.—Huron moose-hock boot (unfinished) and moccasins. 


through a loop I have seen on the other puckered moccasins among 


the Huron, and seems to be comparable only with what is found on 
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Eskimo boots. The puckered moccasin is of the type found through- 
out the northeast and, together with its decorations, is almost exactly 
the same as that of the Abenaki, Penobscot, and Malisit, although 
to an observing eye there are minute peculiarities which make a 
distinction possible, such as the width and length of the vamp, the 
length of the tongue, and the number of stitches puckered around 


Fic. 23.—Huron winter moccasins. 


the vamp. In a number of Huron moccasins in which I counted 
these stitches the average was found to be between fifty and sixty.' 
Only the puckered moccasins have any decorations upon them, 
most of them having some moose hair embroidery, while some used 
in snowshoeing are most exquisitely garnitured over the entire 
vamp. These soft moccasins are only for home wear or snowshoeing 


1 The average number on Penobscot moccasins is, for instance, about 28. 
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when the snow is dry. The moose hocks and the soled boot-like 
moccasins are for heavy out of door work in any winter weather. 

Moccasins are made by women. The sole and upper is cut 
according to the pattern and the vamp. The moose hair embroidery 
is put on the vamp beforehand, then the skin is gathered up over 
a wooden last having the shape of the fore part of the foot, and the 
sides of the vamp attached over this to the sides of the upper. The 
puckered stitch is then filled in across the toe, the creases being 
marked in deeply with the point of an awl. The last is then pulled 
out, the heel seam sewed up, and the thing is done. The seams of 
moccasins of the last type described are usually welted to make 
them more water tight. Strips of fringed skin or red flannel are 
sometimes inserted between seams evidently with some idea of 
ornamentation (see fig. 22). 

Out of the above mentioned articles of clothing the number 
in which there is a close similarity even in details to those of neigh- 
boring eastern Algonkian is rather significant, while some head 
dresses and women’s costumes are distinctly Iroquoian. 

In regard to the woven sashes worn by men a few words of 
description are needed. The article averages six to seven feet in 
length with varying width, the porportions as shown in figure 24. 
The design is a series of zigzags, in dark red, blue, and buff, to which 
no interpretation is attached. These sashes were made during 
the last generation but the art is no longer practiced. The process 
was described to me as follows. To a peg fixed vertically in the 
middle of the upper side of a log resting on the ground the required 
number of threads were tied so that as much of their length ex- 
tended on one side of the peg as on the other. From the peg as a 
center one half of the sash is to be woven. Each of the threads 
was then wound upon a little stick with a sharpened point to be 
stuck in the ground. By a sort of braiding process, each little 
stick acting as a shuttle, the fabric was woven and the design 
brought out. A peculiarity in the weave is that there is a seam 
lengthwise down the middle of the sash, where the strands are 
parted, each set of shuttles remaining on its own side. The diamond- 
shaped designs resulted from manipulating the shuttle containing 
the same colored threads in groups. “To finish the other half of 
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the sash the operation is carried on on the other side of the peg 
in the same manner. A hump or elevation in the fabric, which 
may be seen on all the complete sashes, results from the pulling 


in the process when the sash is placed over the peg in finishing the 


a 


Fic. 24.—Huron woven sashes. 


second half. The sash consequently is actually woven from its 
center outwards in both directions. 

When worn these sashes are wrapped twice about the waist 
and tied in a knot in front with the fringe hanging down before, 
as may be seen in plate vu. 

Ornaments of beaten silver work were formerly abundant. 
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Besides the above-mentioned brooches and headbands, finely 
made earrings were worn by the women. One pair seen consisted 
of two crescent-like pendants about one inch in diameter, one 
swinging free inside the other. 

While most of the decorative work on clothing was done with 
moose hair, nevertheless some beadwork is seen in which the de- 
signs belong to the double curve type so characteristic of the eastern 


FiG. 25.—Beadwork designs on leggings. 


Algonkian, and also found in a modified style among the Iroquois 
proper. A pair of woman's leggings has a beadwork border with 
the motive down the flap shown in figure 25. 


HipE TANNING 


These people are excellent tanners. After the skin has been 
removed from caribou, moose, or deer, the first step in the process 
of preparation is to scrape it free of hair over a log, one end of which 
rests upon the ground, the other being supported almost waist- 
high on two legs. With a scraper (fig. 26) like a spoke-shave the 


Fic. 26.—Hide scraper. 


hair is scrubbed off. I was told that the hide is sometimes stretched 
on a frame and scraped with a sharp-edged stone. Both of these 
methods and the implements as well are similar to those which the 
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neighboring eastern Algonkian have. The next step is to partially 
dry the skin so that it will soak up the tanning mixture. It is then 
soaked well in a preparation of animals’ brains and oil, grease, or 
soap. When taken from this bath the skin is wrung dry. This is 
done by cutting slits down the edges so that it may be fastened on 
a hook to be twisted and turned with the hand until the moisture 
is wrung out. The skin is then soaked again in lye made of wood- 
ashes and this time kneaded and pulled with the hands until it 
is dry again. Next comes the smoking, the skin being stretched 
over the head of a barrel under which a smudge is kept burning, or 


Fic. 27.—Skins drying in winter on racks at Lorette. 


laid on a frame over the smudge in a small hut constructed for the 
purpose. In the smoking process we encounter some interesting 
distinctive features. The Huron can obtain various shades of 
tan by using different kinds of wood in the smudge. Rotten maple 
wood in the smudge gives a reddish tinge to the hide, a balsam fir 
smudge gives a dark tan which is thought to be the best, pine gives 
a yellowish and spruce wood a greenish tinge. The time the hide is 
left in the smudge also governs the color. A beautiful white color 
results from leaving a skin to dry in the frost and sun in winter. 
Figure 27 shows a number of skins at Lorette drying outside in winter 
time, on the frames of horizontal poles supported on tripods. 
Skins which are properly tanned by the above rather lengthy process, 
will, it is claimed, soak up water but will become soft and pliable 
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when dry. ioose skins are considered best for general use. The 
quality of a tanned skin depends upon how well it has been kneaded 
in drying. 

To make rawhide thongs, or babiche, which is so essential in 
Indian manufactures, these Indians cut hides by sticking a knife 
in a table or board and drawing the skin against the blade. Or 
the skin may be held by one person and the lengths cut off by a 
second. By zigzagging across the skin it is converted into a single 
strip of hide. 

MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 

None of the other Iroquoian tribes apparently make or use 
snowshoes as much as the Huron who require them almost con- 
tinually in winter, as the snowfall of the lower St. Lawrence is 
extreme. For home use, and extensively for commerce as well, 
one general type of snowshoe is made by them which is now pretty 
widely distributed over eastern Canada among the whites. The 
type, however, is an old one adopted by the Huron for service in 
the rolling country over which they hunt. When going north among 
the Laurentian Mountains they not infrequently use the Montagnais 
type of shoe which is broader, shorter, and without the upcurved 
toe. The Huron shoe either by its frame or weave is identified 
at sight among the different northern Indians as far as New Bruns- 
wick and Maine. The stvle does not vary much among different 
Huron makers. A typical specimen of the approved Huron snow- 
shoe is shown in plate 1x. The method of manufacture is as 
follows. The frame is made of selected ash staves cut and squared 
with the crooked knife. For the space of a foot or so in the middle 
the stave is thinned considerably so that it may be bent easily. 
Being then steamed it is bent double, somewhat squared across the 
front, the two crossbars morticed in, and the ends fastened together 
with strips of rawhide run through holes. Many now use rivets for 
this. The front of the Huron shoe is turned up an inch or so above 
the surface plane. This upturn is obtained by lasting two bent 
shoe frames tightly together one atop of the other, prying their 
front ends apart with a lever and inserting a cross stick as a wedge. 
At this stage the frames are hung up in the house over pegs on the 
wall near the fire to dry and season. Hand measurements are 
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commonly used but I can not recall the details. When dry the 
frames retain their shape permanently. 

Now the maker sets to work on his filling. For this the Huron 
used moose and deer skin, or deer skin, throughout. The moose 
skin being heavier is better for the middle space which supports 
the weight of the wearer. Deer skin, or caribou skin when it can be 
obtained, is used for the head and tail filling. This material, known 
commonly in the north as babiche, is made simply of green hides, 
with the hair scraped off, soaked in water until thoroughly soft. 
To cut such a hide into strips a knife is stuck upright in a board 
and the hide pulled carefully against it, in this way shaving off 
strips as desired all in one piece from one skin. The cutting usually 
follows round and round the outside. The rawhide string is then 
wound up into a ball and thrown into a pail of water ready for use. 
A ball of babiche can be kept a long time by allowing it to dry, 
after which by soaking again it can be softened. To make extra 
strong filling, the thongs are stretched while wet between rafters 
of the house and left to dry. The stretched stuff takes on a much 
darker hue and is frequently seen in head and tail filling because it 
is usually finer. The strip which runs around the inside of the 
frame at the head and tail, to which the filling is rove, is usually 
of this sort. When there are snowshoes to be netted, or filled as 
they say, some men assemble and sit in a circle near the fire, each 
man with his pail of water containing skins of babiche, his tools— 
crooked knife, snowshoe needle, and mesh-punch and block— 
and the frames on the floor about him. Winter, during the eariy 
part of the season, is the favorite time. Pipes and tobacco are also 
indispensable for the occasion. The head and tail fillings are usually 
put in first, the body left till last. The diagonals are strung parallel 
across the middle, the wrappings going directly around the frame 
and the bars. Next the opposite running diagonal warps are 
strung and then, with the needle,—a piece of hard wood 2% inches 
long, with pointed ends and a hole in the center (pl. x),—the 
weft is laced in, crossing the intersections of the warps. In the 
head and tail pieces the only difference is that the warp is wove 
through a strip running around inside the frame instead of directly 
over the frame. The reasons for this difference between body and 
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end filling are obvious. While working around the front bar to 
space off the heavy reinforced thongs which support the foot, the 
squared block is used (pl. x). Now that the whole filling has 
been put in the next step is to even up the spaces of the mesh. For 
this the mesh-punch made of a sharpened caribou leg bone (pl. x) 
is brought into use. Holding the frame slantwise in his arms the 
operator grasps the punch, point downwards like a dagger, and 


Fic. 28 —Huron toboggan loaded. 


jams it successively into each mesh working quickly back and forth. 
The showshoe is then complete except for the lacings, which can be 
put in at any time. By working together and dividing the labor 
several men can finish several dozen pairs in a few days. 

The network technique of the whole affair is that known as the 
hexagonal twill, occurring also in fancy baskets. Mere description 
does not give a proper idea of the snowshoe, the illustration af- 
fording the best means of examining its details, which upon com- 
parison with other shoes will be found to vary regularly from tribe 


to tribe. 
The Huron toboggan is another native product of exceedingly 
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ingenious construction, though similar in most particulars to what 
is used by the Algonkian. The measurements of a typical to- 
boggan which I used are as follows. The single board which forms 
the body is eight feet two inches in length, thirteen inches wide at 
the bow and sixteen at the stern. The board itself is one quarter 
inch thick and of good pliable material. An upturned bow curve 
rises eight inches, being held in place by thongs, after having been 
steamed and bent. Seven crosspieces strengthen the board and 
two side bars run the entire length, both the crosspieces and bars 
being held in place by rawhide thongs which on the under running 
surface of the toboggan are cleverly counter-sunk into the wood 
so that they will not wear through. Some toboggans are made of 
two planks, one of which, a little shorter and wider than the one 
described above, is shown in figure 28. 


Fic. 29.—Model of Huron sled. 


The Huron sled is an affair about five feet long (fig. 29) made of 
two side pieces with upturned rounded front ends held about a 
foot and a half apart by five or six stout crosspieces upon which 
is pegged a board for a platform. The runners are of hard wood 
nailed or pegged and extending completely over the front. Whether 
or not the idea was known formerly one frequently sees these 
Indians nowadays riding on a sled drawn by a single dog harnessed 
in a collar between two shafts attached to the runners (fig. 30). 
The idea, however, is evidently borrowed from the French. 
Sleds of the first type are claimed as native articles and are found 
similarly among the more conservative eastern Algonkian hunters 
for transporting their winter supplies through the woods and also 
for hauling game to camp. 

While birch-bark canoes are still occasionally made at Lorette, 
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the type appears to be so modified toward the Malisit that an in- 
dependent description seems unnecessary even if the data were 
at my disposal. Those who follow canoe making are either wholly 


Fic. 30.——Huron dog-sled. 


or in part of Malisit blood; the art is said to have been brought 
from the Malisit of Cacouna. The same remarks apply to the birch- 
bark canoe bailers, maple and ash paddles and poles. 


UTENSILS AND MANUFACTURES 


The following short account of native activities and implements 
is based on specimens collected by the writer for Mr Heye. 

A tool, used only by women in making baskets, is the gauge 
(fig. 31). The uniform type among the Huron is a rectangular 
wedge-shaped piece of wood about four inches long, set with teeth. 
The prepared splints are cut into strips of equal width, a number at a 
time, by drawing the splint across these teeth, the instrument being 
held in the hand. While this same article is found among all the 
northern basket-making tribes, its form is different in each. Sub- 
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sequent papers on the eastern Algonkian in preparation by the 
writer will show the more detailed distribution in type. None 
have simpler or less ornate 
gauges than the Huron. 

The snowshoe tools, sepa- 
rately described, include, besides 
the crooked knife, and awl, a 
wooden needle about three inches 
long with an eye in the center, a 
caribou tibia sharpened at one 
end, mesh-punch and a simple mesh gauge of wood for spacing the 
openings in snowshoe netting between the front bar and center net. 

Awls (fig. 32) for sewing, hole making, and birch-bark work, 
are made by setting a sharp metal point in a wooden handle. 

Like the other northern tribes the Huron men employ the 
crooked knife (pl. x) almost exclusively for all their work. The 
tang of the curved blade is set into a deep groove in a wooden 
handle and wrapped with rawhide. Some uniformity is traceable 
in the Huron handles, the type of which is represented in the 
specimens figured. Some are nicely carved. 

An ingenious horizontal chest bow-drill is commonly used 
at Lorette for boring holes in wood. It consists of a bow, drill, 
and chest-piece (fig. 33). The chest-piece is stuck into the belt, 
the head of the drill placed against it, and the string of the bow 
twisted once about the 
shaft. By leaning 
against the object to be 
bored and rotating the 

drill the work is done 
horizontally instead of 
vertically as among the Eskimo and Iroquois. 

The Huron women engage extensively in the manufacture of 
fancy baskets of ash splints and sweet grass. Their work is prac- 
tically the same as that of the other northern Algonkian who follow 
basketry as an industry. To the practiced eye, however, there 
are minute differences in construction which enable the products 
of the various tribes to be identified. Since this general technique 


Fic. 31.—Huron basket gauge. 
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is being treated in detail among the Penobscot by Mr Orchard it 
hardly seems necessary to go into it here. 


Some work in birch bark is also carried on, in which more that 


is distinctively Huron stands out. Very nicely made trinket- and 


Fic. 33.—Huron chest bow-drill. 


work-boxes, from one inch in length to six or eight, are made and 
decorated with moose hair embroidery sewed on the surface and 
not inserted into the bark like the quill work of the Micmac and 
Ojibway. These boxes are oval, top and bottom, with straight 
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perpendicular sides, and are sewed together with~ash splints. 
Close fitting covers, also of birch bark, are added. 

Spoons and ladles for eat- - 
ing are shown in figure 34. 
They have oval rather narrow 
bowls, are made of maple, 
and range from six inches to 
fourteen. The larger pot 
ladles havea projecting human 


face carved on the under side, 
to catch on the rim and to 
prevent them from slipping 
into the vessel. 

The bows and _ arrows, 
mostly toy articles nowa- a 
days, are also similar to a 
those of the eastern Algon- FiG. 34.—Huron spoons, 
kian. The bows are recurved . 
at the ends, with a rawhide string, and are rectangular, in cross sec- i 
tion. The arrows are of the common blunt-head type, usually un- 7 
feathered. An old specimen, however, shows a sharpened wooden o 
point with three hawk feathers wrapped to the nock with sinew (sce 4 | 
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Fic. 35.—Huron toy bow and arrows. ; 
fig. 35). Among the Huron boys I observed the primary, or thumb f 


and bent forefinger, arrow release. 
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Two toy dolls are shown in plate x1, a and b, one a female 
likeness dressed after the historical Huron fashion in cloth, the other 
in buckskin dressed as a hunter with 
hood, coat, leggings, shot-pouch, 
and knife-sheath. Both are made 
of wood with eyeless faces stained 
red. Miniature models of men on 
sleds and toboggans and in canoes 
are cleverly made by these Indians. 


F13. 26.— Mi del of lacrosse stick. Fic. 37.—Huron knife-sheath. 


The game of lacrosse was formerly played by the Huron. A 


a 
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small model of the netted stick (fig. 36) shows its similarity to the 
Iroquois article. 

Knife-sheaths are used by hunters, made generally of caribou 
skin with the hair on, and decorated around the top with metal 
danglers and moose hair embroidery. A typical specimen is shown 
in figure 37, the designs representing balsam-fir trees. 

Ornamental headbands, armbands, brooches, earrings, and cir- 
cular breast-plates of silver or German silver, were formerly made 
at Lorette. These were pounded out in the cold state and then 
stamped with dies and etched in curved lines. Several of these 
articles appear on the chief in plate vit. Both in form and decoration 


Fic. 38.—Huron moose hair embroidered tobacco bags. 


they seem to resemble the work of the Iroquois __ Until a generation 
or two ago one of these large brooches on the chest was the insignia 
of a chief. 

The warlike Huron formerly possessed a number of wampum 
belts commemorative of their compacts with neighboring tribes. 
A few of them are still extant here and there. The photograph of 
two wampum belts in the collection of Mr George G. Heye is in- 
cluded here with some descriptions and explanatory notes since 
they are so closely related to the life of the Huron. One (fig. 39, a), 
about thirty-one inches long and four inches wide, was obtained 
from the wife of a Wyandot chief in Oklahoma and unfortunately 
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is accompanied by no data. It appears, however, to have been 
made to commemorate peace between two peoples as, indicated by 
the joined figures in the center. The other happily is fairly well 
understood, having been obtained in 1903 from A-to-wa To-ho- 


Fic. 39.—Wampum belts: a, Wyandot; 6, Huron. 


nadi-ke-to by Mrs H. M. Converse. The information supplied 
with it says that it is a treaty belt presented by the Huron to the 
Iroquois in 1612 at the headwaters of the Ottawa River, Canada. 
The central square represents the Huron nations; the purple stripes 
designate people, and the white designates peace, meaning that the 
people of both nations walk together in peace. This belt is twenty- 
six by two and a half inches, the weave of both specimens being 
as follows. Upon stout warps of tanned buckskin the cylindrical 
shell wampum beads are strung upon double woofs of thread, ap- 
parently of native fibre, each row of the beads alternating with the 
leather warps. 

Still another belt of the same type is in the possession of the 
chief of the Huron. This belt is said also to represent a treaty of 
peace, having seven crosses of blue beads on a background of white. 
The crosses are said to indicate villages. Further historical data 
concerning this belt, is, however, lacking. It appears to have been 
smeared at some time with red paint, though for what reason I 
could not ascertain. The belt is shown around the owner's neck 
in plate vim. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS OF THE MEXICAN RITUAL 
OF INFANCY 


By STANSBURY HAGAR 


PAPER by Doctor Seler! called the writer's attention to a 
series of remarkable representations which occur in the 
codices Borgiano, Vaticanus 3773, and Fejervary-Mayer.* 

Four groups of deities are represented, each group in the perform- 
ance of a different act, and all of these acts Seler rightly regards 
as symbolic representations of sacerdotal functions.* In the Vati- 
canus and Borgiano codices there are five deities in each row, making 
twenty in all, while in the Fejervary there are eighteen deities very 


Fic. 40. 
irregularly distributed amongst these groups. The sequence is the 
same in the Fejervary but differs in the Borgiano. The significance 
of these figures is fully revealed by comparing them with the descrip- 
tions of the ritual of the Mexican twenty-day periods given by 
Duran in his Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espaiia. 

“In the first row,”’ writes Seler, “ the gods are each represented as 
boring out, with a pointed bone, the eye of a naked human figure 
standing before them’’‘ (fig. 40). Inthe Vaticanus a severed head 
: Venus Period in Picture Writings, Bulletin 28 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Pp. 355 et seq. 

2Loubat edition, pp. 15-17, 33-42, 23-28, respectively. 

Op. cit. p. 367. 

‘Ibid. 
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takes the place of the human figure. These victims are females 
and the idea is evidently that of sacrifice. During the thirteenth 


month Duran describes the slaying of two young sisters, who repre- 


sent famine and plenty. Moreover the sign Sagittarius governing 


this month was preéminently the sign of human sacrifice in Mexico. 
The principal sacrifice of the year took place under it. 

In the second row of figures the gods are holding up in one hand an 
infantile representation of themselves (figs. 41 and 42). This seems 


to refer to the rites of the Izcaalana or stretching out of infants 
begun during the eighteenth month under our sign Pisces. Parents 
stretched out the limbs of their children in the belief that unless 


this were done the children would not grow during the coming year. 


Fic. 42. 


Then each mother took hold of her child by the hair of its head and, 
lifting him upwards, addressed him frequently with the words 
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” 


“ Vizcalli, ytzcalli,”” meaning “Hail, hail,”’ according to the com- 
mentator on the Codex Telleriano Ramensis.' In reality these words 
probably placed the infant in the care of the gods with the declara- 
tion that its limbs had been properly stretched in the usual manner 
and it was therefore entitled to their protection for the ensuing 
year. This explains the gesture of giving mentioned by Seler in 
connection with this second row of deities. Nearly all the deities 
and infants in this row wear the black facial mask which character- 
izes the deities of the winter or night season of the year including 


the signs Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. 


In the third row the gods hold a tecpatl or flint knife, with which 
they are cutting or are about to cut the flesh-colored navel-cord of a 
new-born infant which terminates in flowers and precious stones. 
As it was customary for parents to call their offspring ‘‘my jewel,”’ 
these latter symbols evidently pertain to the child (fig. 43). In 
a previous paper’ the writer has presented evidence that the twenty 
Mexican day signs govern portions of the zodiac in sequence and 
in this sequence the sign Tecpatl pertains to the region of our con- 
stellation Gemini. Under this sign in the fourth Mexican month 
Duran describes the rites of the Hueytozoztli as a purification of 
women who had given birth to children during the past year and 
as a circumcision of the infants, referring, no doubt, to a ceremonial 
cutting of their navel-cords. 


1Cf. Borgiano Codex, p. 52. 
2 Zodiacal Elements of the Mexican and Maya Months and Day Signs, Int. Cong. 
of Americanists, Mexico, 1910. 
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In the fourth row five female divinities offer the breast to as 
many naked infants. To the left in the Borgiano appears the 
symbol of the emerald and of the emerald water typifying the 
Tianquiztli or Market-place asterism, our Virgo, and the female 
sex (fig 44). Probably the emerald or jewel water refers also to a 
woman’s milk. Under Virgo 
in the eighth Mexican month 
Duran describes a ceremony 
and sacrifice of the midwives 
and female physicians. This 
is the female sign of the Mex- 
ican zodiac. It is governed 
by the asterism of the female 


symbol and by the various 
forms of the mother goddess, and its ritual pertains exclusively to 
women and their occupations. We may therefore conclude that the 
fourth row of divinities symbolizes the female ritual of Virgo. 

This completes our study of the four rows of deities and we find 
them all associated with a ritual pertaining to childhood or infancy 
performed under our signs Sagittarius, Pisces, Gemini, and Virgo, 
on dates approximately equidistant. The ritual therefore repre- 
sents the four seasons. Gemini governed the month of birth, i. e., 
the time when the birth ceremony was performed upon all infants 
born during the preceding year. Virgo similarly governed the 
month of motherhood and nursing. Sagittarius governed the month 
of sacrifice, and the symbolism leads us to suspect that the ritual 
may have referred to a sacrifice of children to ensure the safety 
of the other children born during the year. Finally Pisces governed 
the month of fruition or completion when the parents presented 
to the gods for their care and protection the finished reproduction 
of themselves. 

Here the cycle of infancy ended contemporaneously with the 
end of the annual solar cycle. It is also worthy of notice that the 
four day-signs, Tecpatl, Calli, Tochtli, and Acatl, which mark the 
initial years of the great cycle of fifty-two years seem also to have 
governed the four seasons of infancy. In the Borgiano codex the 
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figures of these seasons are accompanied by all the day signs in 
sequence but in the Fejervary and Vaticanus by the five day-signs 
Olin, Cipactli, Couatl, Atl, and Acatl. The last four represent 
four seasons but one month later than the seasons of our ritual. 

We may also compare with these figures the four Bacab rulers 
of the Maya festivals in honor of the four seasons held during the 
supplementary days. In this ritual as given by Landa Sagittarius 
was represented by Canzicnal, the Serpent Being, Pisces by Zaczini, 
the White Being, Gemini by Hozanek, the Disembowelled asterism, 
and Virgo by Hobnil, the Hollow One. In the Sagittarius ritual 
young boys were cut with knives; under Gemini presents were made 
to the deity. 

That there was an intentional comparison of the annual with 
the infants’ cycle can hardly be doubted. No student of zodiacal 
mythology and symbolism can fail to recognize the general and 
very natural comparison of the annual journey of the sun with the 
spiritual journey of the human soul through life, a concept which 
forms a very important basic element of judicial astrology if not 
its principal one. In Mexico the prevalence and importance of 
astrology are well known. The aspect of the heavens was carefully 
noted at the moment of the birth of an infant and his future was 
foretold by means of the comparative position of the various 
asterisms at the time. But this was an individual matter and there 
seems to have been a purpose of bringing the individual into har- 
mony with the divine cycle of celestial revolution by celebrating 
his birth under the sign governing universal birth, his nourishment 
under the sign governing universal nourishment, and so on. Thus 
the cycle of childhood became a miniature, so to speak, of the 
cosmic cycle, a note in its harmony. 

But this symbolism was not entirely unrelated to physical con- 
ditions. A phallic ritual held under our sign Virgo in Mexico 
must have tended to produce a greater than average number of 
births under Gemini, the birth month. It is easy to account for 
this human mating season, which is found also in Peru and else- 
where, as occurring in the period of rest after the completion of the 
labors of the harvest, but it seems rather to have been originally 
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a component part of the ceremonies preceding and during the 
harvest. 

The ritual of the four seasons of infancy serves to emphasize 
farther how completely the Mexican ritual as a whole was associated 
with astronomic and astrologic relations. It indicates the necessity 
of understanding these relations in order to master the nature of 
Mexican religion and the significance of its symbolism. 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND NAMES 
By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


HE following document, giving the Indian names of many 
TT rivers along the coast of New England, as well as the names 
of the chiefs whose villages occupied their shores, is now 
printed for the first time. The original manuscript is in the British 
Museum, London, and was copied by the writer some years ago. 
Ever since the discovery of the document the writer has endeavored 
to learn something of its origin, but without success. Neither name 
nor date is affixed to the original paper; nevertheless it probably 
dates from the early part of the seventeenth century. This appears 
evident not only from the style and form of the writing, but from 
the fact that it is preserved and associated with documents signed 
by Charles I, bearing the dates 1639, 1640, and 1644. The docu- 
ment follows: ! 
(MSS. Vol. Egerton—2395—fol. 112 et seq.) 

The Names of the Rivers and the names of ye cheif 
Sagamores yt inhabit upon Them from the River Quibe- 

quissue to the River of Wenesquawan. 


1Smith, in his Description of New England, referring to the journey made by him 
along the coast during the year 1614, wrote: 

“The principall habitation Northward we were at, was Pennobscot : Southward 
along the Coast and up the Rivers, we found Mecadacut, Segocket, Pemaquid, Nus- 
coucus, Sagadahock, Aumoughcowgen, and Kenebeke ; and to those Countries belong 
the people of Segotago, Paghhuntanuck, Pocopassum, Taughtanakagnet, Warbigganus, 
Nassaque, Masherosqueck, Wawrigweck, Moshoquen, Wakcego, Pasharanack, &c. To 
these are alied in confederacy, the Countries of Amcocisco, Accomynticus, Passata- 
quack, Aggawom, and Naemkeck: All these for any thing I could perceive, differ little 
in language, fashion, or government, though most of them be Lords of themselves, 
yet they hold the Bashabes of Penobscot, the chiefe and greatest amongst them. 

“The next I can remember by name, are Mattahunts, two pleasant Iles of 
Groues, Gardens, and Corne fields a league in the Sea from the maine : Then Totant, 
Massachuset, Topent, Secassaw, Totheet, Nasnocomacack, Accomack, Chawum, Patuxet, 
Massasoyts, Pakanokick: then Cape Cod, by which is Pawmet and the lle Nawset, of 
the language and aliance of them of Chawum .. ."’ (Smith. Generall Historie. Lon- 
don, 1627, p. 208.) 
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FIRST there is Quibequissue uppon the East syde whereof dwelleth 
Aberemite and upon the West syde Astighco. 

The next is Panawabsack described to be a great River. 

The next is Pemaquid or Segakett and there dwelleth the Bashabe. 

Then there is Ramassouk or Ramussouk and there dwelleth Sebatha- 
hood. 

The next is Panawapaske or Nepammocagan where dwelleth Aramas- 
soge. 

Then there is Apumcossock where did Dwell Abecogissick Amenqum 
and Nedicomokin. 

Then you have Aponegeg and there did dwell Mentoermitt Hamerhow 
and Esabany. 

The next is Sagadahock and that Divides it self into two great 
Branches the one Running to thee northwest the other to the north 
East. To the West did Dwell Agamaquos Amorcogant and Samowessa 
two Brothers. But I have forgotten the Rivers name, to the northwest 
dwelt Apumhamon Sassanow sawes and Ochowomakin. To the north 
East did dwell Ochoworth and Ocockhamus. And at ye River head 
above the Lake, Baccadossom. 

Then there is Sawaquatock and there did Dwell Agemohock. 

Then you have another River called Wedopekeg where dwelleth 
one Agee whahasnon. 

Next unto this is a great Broad River or bay upon ye west Syde 
whereof, there was one Squamiock that was ye cheif Sagamore, the 
Rivers name is Merimack as | take it. 

These Rivers you are to take particular notice of wth their Sagamores 
as farr forth as possible shall be able and so to cause them to be Artificaly 
set Downe in yor Card as you find them with their true distances one 
from ye other, as also the Island of Teponege. For these I make Account 
bee all of them to ye eastward of Cape Code with many others. 

To the West of Cape code (as in yor Instructions is said) you shall 
meet with Several! Islands as namely Natcea, Ioncanoke, Akeucanack 
and Capawick wch is the Largest of them all and wch hath upon the 
north syde thereof Towards the Mayne 3 Rivers, ye Eastermost is 
Sasquiaca. 

The next is Quatanque, the last is Weiwyout. 

At the Eastward end there is another River but evi!l coming to it 
by reason of thee Slates and Sands and that is called Whackwhigh (and 
the Sogum) for here they are not called Sagamores as before. This 
name was Wavenot who Commands all that part of the Island as doth 
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Tadosheme the middle part, who doth Command the west part I have 
forgotten but hee hath been enemye to both ye other two if I be not 
mistaken. 

These Islands use yr best Diligence to make a perfect discovery of 
as also ye land to the North of them according to y* Instructions for 
there is great hope they will afford matter of good Consequence, but 
you will find thee people very false and Malitious in which respect you 
must bee the more cautious how you deal with Them, they are plentifull 
in Corne and Tobacco but have not many Scinus (?) if you cannot 
otherwayes Deale w them, first making Tryall of all Fayr Courses, 
then do yor best to Seize their Corne and provision for that will inforce 
them to commerce and supply their wants and necessityes espetially 
when they see they cannot offend you but that you are still offensive 
unto them. 

In coming along y® Coast I could wish to endeavor to take with you 
(for to bee y* Guide or interpreter) Mentoermit who is the onely Traveller 
in all those parts That I have heard of and hath y® opinion of a very 
honest man and one that doth understand many of their Languages. 

I could Speak of other places more westerly but that I leave to y 
Industry to find out at y*" best leisure. 

End 


Many maps of the shores of New England have been examined 
in the endeavor to identify the streams named in the foregoing 
document, but it has not been possible to locate all. Nevertheless 
enough have been found to prove the authenticity of the document. 
Some of the names not identified may have been applied to smaller 
streams. 

Beginning at the north, the rivers mentioned in the paper are: 

1. Quibequissue. The name Quinobequin appears on the Dutch 
map of Novi Belgii, 1671. The stream to which the name is at- 
tached is the largest on that part of the coast, and is placed about 
where the Kennebec should be, but the latter is not mentioned, 
and the stream here referred to lies eastward of the Penobscot. 

2. Panawabsack. Probably the Penobscot. 

3. Pemaquid or Segakett. ‘“* Pemmaquid’’ appears on the map of 
Novi Belgii, 1671, and east of it is ‘‘ Segocket,’’ separated by several 
other names, showing them to have been regarded at that time 
as two distinct streams. 
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4. Ramassouk or Ramussouk. Not identified. 

5. Panawapaske or Nepammocagon. Not identified. 

6. Apumcossock. Not identified. 

7. Aponegeg. Not identified. 

8. Sagadahock. This is the present Kennebec, and its ancient 
name has been preserved in that of Sagadahoc County, Maine. 
Sagadahockleck is found on the Novi Belgii map of 1671; Sagadahok 
or Kinibeki on the d’Anville map of 1755; Sagadahok on the Lotter 
map of 1784. 

g. Sawaquatock. The present Saco. It is given as Sowocatuck 
on the map of Novi Belgii, 1671, and as Sawokotuk on the d’Anville 
map, 1755- 

10. Wedopekeg. Not identified. 

11. Merimack. The present Merrimac, in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. 

The rivers Sasquiaca, Quatanque, Weiwyout, and Whackwhigh, 
on the island Capawick, are not identified. 

Cape code, is, of course, Cape Cod. 

The island Teponege, ‘eastward of Cape Code” is not identified. 

Four islands are named ‘‘To the West of Cape code”’: 

1. Natcea. This is probably Nantucket. On the map of 
Novi Belgii, 1671, it appears as Natocke. 

2. Ioncanoke. Not identified. 

3. Akeucanack. Not identified. 

4. Capawick. This being ‘‘the Largest of them all” is un- 
questionably Long Island. 

““Mentoermit, who is the onely Traveller in all those parts” 
evidently lived on the Aponegeg, together with Hamerhow and 
Esabany. This stream, although not identified, appears to have 
been just east of the present Kennebec, perhaps the present 
Sheepscot, a noted Indian resort in early days: Mentoermit was 
probably an Abnaki. 

No attempt will be made to identify any of the many names of 
individuals mentioned in the document; some may occur on treaties 
or in early narratives; others may be known locally, but it would 
require one well acquainted with the country to recognize them. 

UNIVERSITY, 

VIRGINIA. 
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ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 
SECOND PAPER 


By G. H. PERKINS 


N a former paper, published in this Journal (vol. xi, pp. 607— 

| 623) the writer described a portion of the aboriginal remains 

which have been found in the region which may be fairly 
included in the Champlain Valley. 

It is the design of the present paper and of another to follow 
to complete what has already been written by some account of 
several classes of objects not included in the first paper. It is 
important to preserve and discuss the specimens found in the 
region named, because, here, as indeed in many another locality, 
the accumulation of any considerable number and variety of stone 
and other objects that were made and used by the ancient occupants 
is no longer possible. This is eminently true of a long and well 
settled area and one much visited by tourists as is that here con- 
sidered. As indicated in the first paper, the only collections of 
much value that have been made in the Champlain Valley are: that 
in the Museum of the University of Vermont, which is by far the 
most important, that in the state collection at Montpelier, and that 
at Amherst College, collected on the west side of the Valley by the 
late Dr Kellogg. 

In the former paper there were considered, Chipped objects, 
Gouges, Celts, Earthenware, Bone, Copper and Iron. In the fol- 
lowing pages there will be considered Grooved Axes, Problematical 
Stones—bird stones, two-hole stones, boat-shaped stones, etc.—and 
Pipes. 

All of the specimens figured and most of those mentioned are 
now in the two Vermont museums. 


GROOVED AXES 
Grooved axes in a great variety of form and size, and of all 
. degrees of elegance, have been obtained from the soil of this region . 
239 
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Some are of the simplest and rudest character, shaped apparently 
with the least amount of labor while others equal our finest speci- 
mens in perfection of form and finish. Most of these axes are well 
made and give abundant evidence of the care and labor expended 
in their shaping from the flat, oval quartz pebbles from which they 
have been produced. The simplest are merely flat pieces of quartz- 
ite or other hard stone, even sandstone being occasionally used. 
Roughly shaped and notched only on the edges, these rude im- 
plements may have been often used as hammers rather than as 
axes and yet they have the ax form. Plate x11 shows several forms 
and examples of the best of our Champlain Valley axes. 

Most of these, as is true of all similar specimens, are so completely 
worked over the surface that it is not always possible to determine 
whether they were made from drift pebbles or from material 
broken from some nearby ledge. The specimen shown on the plate 
at the top, however, is very obviously made from a quartz pebble, 
water worn, and worked only so far as necessary to adapt it to its 
purpose. The smaller ax at the right of this is also obviously made 
from a pebble and probably also that at the lower right-hand corner, 
but the other two are not so plainly of the same sort. As the figures 
show, our better axes are ground or rubbed over the whole surface. 
At first, usually, the stone selected was hammered or pecked into 
the desired form and then rubbed smooth, but, when the ax was 
made from a pebble, the smooth, water worn surface was retained 
as far as possible. As the figures show, our axes differed materially 
in form from those of the west and south or even from those of the 
Ohio Valley. None are as large as some from these other localities 
nor dq we ever find those in which the upper portion, that above 
the groove, is conical or pyramidal. 

On the average, our axes are not more than six to eight inches 
long and three or four wide and they do not weight more than three 
or four pounds. Somewhat larger specimens occasionally occur, 
but none greatly exceed the dimensions given. 

Clumsy and inefficient as these dull-edged tools seem to us they 
appear, nevertheless, to have been quite serviceable in the hands of 
those who knew how to use them. In speaking of a temporary 
encampment which his Algonkin cofmpanions made on one of the 
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large islands in the lake which bears his name, Champlain tells us 
that they built a barricade and cut “gros arbres”’ with “‘ meschantes 
haches” for this purpose. As this was merely a stop of a single 
night it is not probable that these Indians wasted any great amount 
of labor upon the structure they had thought it necessary to make. 

In all the best axes the groove is well defined and encircles the 
implement. As the figures show, the groove is sometimes near the 
middle, sometimes near the end opposite the edge. In the most 
perfect specimens the groove is as seen in the three lower figures 
of plate x11, but it may extend only across each end as in the two upper 
figures. It is rarely if ever made about three sides only, the fourth 
being left flat, as in specimens found in other places. I have seen 
but one specimen of this sort in our collections and this is doubtfully 
from this region. 

Naturally, because of the labor of making them, the grooved 
axes are by no means as common as the celts. Indeed, finely 
wrought stone axes are among our least abundant specimens. In 
no part of this region have more than three or four been found in a 
single locality and usually only one or two. 


PROBLEMATICAL OBJECTS 

This name has been proposed, as it seems to me most wisely, 
to include a group of quite heterogeneous specimens, some of which 
may have been, and very probably were, used as amulets or charms, 
others as emblems of one sort or another, others as ornaments, while 
the design of some can not be conjectured with probability. 

As every reader of archeological articles knows, a great variety 
of names have been assigned to these objects, some of them un- 
doubtedly fanciful, others probably indicating the use to which this 
or that specimen was put. Some of these common names will be 
used, but without the intention of expressing thereby any certainty 
that the term applied is entirely correct. Unless found in an 
unfinished condition, these objects are all well shaped, finely finished, 
and were evidently considered by the makers of sufficient importance 
to be worthy of their best efforts. 

The material of which they are made is usually fine in grain and 
attractive in color. The kind of objects of which I am writing 
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is well exemplified in plates xmi-xv. The figures given on 
these plates show a large part of the best specimens of this class 
that have been found in the Champlain Valley. If this is true it 
follows that only a few have been obtained. It is probable that 
no large number of these objects was ever in existence, but that 
always they were the few cherished treasures of their owners. 
The plates show also how great a variety in form exists, and there 
is also variety in the color and character of the materials selected 
from which they were fashioned. All are of rather small size, only 
a few inches in length or breadth and usually much less in thickness. 

It is noticeable that none of our Champlain Valley specimens 
so closely resemble those of similar character found west or south 
as do these problematical forms. In many cases exact duplicates 
of specimens from mounds or graves, or from the surface soil, in the 
Ohio or Mississippi valleys or even on the Pacific Coast have been 
found here. From this it appears that these forms were more 
generally distributed and passed from tribe to tribe more commonly 
than other objects. It is also noticeable that while duplicates of 
our specimens are found in many and sometimes distant localities 
we find within our own area few duplicates, but rather some pecu- 
liarity in almost every specimen. While the general term “ proble- 
matical stones’’ includes all the forms here mentioned, it will be 
convenient to subdivide the whole group, using well known names. 


1. Flat Perforated Stones or Pierced Tablets 


Regularly shaped pieces of slate, schist, etc., now and then occur 
in this region. Some of them may be incomplete and perhaps one 
or more holes would have been made had they been finished, but 
some appear finished as they are. Most of the flat specimens are 
perforated, as in the middle figure at the top, and the left figure at 
the bottom of plate xm and figures 8, 11, 12 of plate x1v. Some- 
times a little convex on one or both sides, these stones are more 
often quite flat and thin. Asshown, there may be one or two holes, 
apparently for a thong by which the object could easily be hung or 
in some way attached to the person of the owner. In size these 
vary from six inches long, which is an unusual size, to two inches in 
length and about half as much in width. The specimens shown on 
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the plates are from one half to one third full size. In all, the hole 
or holes, there are never more than two, are reamed out on one side 
to about twice the diameter on the opposite side. The specimen 
figured at the bottom of plate x11 though thicker and heavier than 
other specimens may most properly be placed with those now under 
consideration. This, apparently a pendant, is of steatite, quite 
thick and, as may be seen, there is a wide bevel along each edge. 
The opposite side is flat. 
2. Winged Stones 


These are as carefully wrought as any specimens that we have. 
They are also about as rarely found as any. Figures at the top, 
corners of plate x11, figure 10 of plate xiv and figures 1, 2, 3, and 
especially 9, of plate xv give good examples of these singular 
objects. They have been called, ‘‘ceremonial stones,’”’ ‘‘ banner 
stones,” etc. It has also been supposed by some that the large 
perforation seen in all these specimens was for the reception of a 
reed or handle of some sort in order that such an object might be 
used as a baton or scepter. Some of these are of comparatively 
soft stone, as slate or limestone, but some are of quartz or other very 
hard material and the difficulty of working these into shape must 
have been great. Whatever the purpose of these winged specimens 
they must have been considered of great importance by those who 
with so much labor worked them out. Most of the specimens 
figured are about half full size. The surface is always very smoothly 
ground and often polished. In some the sides are alike as they are 
in the upper figures on plate x11. In other cases, one side is convex 
and the other concave, as in figure 2 of plate xv. 

The specimen shown in figure 11 of plate xv is probably an in- 
complete form of those mentioned. It is of gray quartzite and in 
its present condition is quite rude. The specimens shown at the 
upper corners of plate x1 are quartz, I, 3, 9 of plate xv are 
slate, while 2 is granite. 


3. Pick-shaped Stones 


One or two very rude examples of this form have been found, but 
only a single fine specimen, that shown in figure 7 of plate xv has 
been seen. This is perhaps unfinished. At any rate it is not 
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smoothed over the surface as are most of the specimens of this sort. 
It is of green stone, well formed, but not perforated. The entire 
length of this specimen, measured from point to point, is 834 inches 
and its width in the middle is 17% inches. The thickness in the 
middle, from which the surface is bevelled in both directions, is 
134 inches. 

Specimens of small pick-shaped stones almost exactly like those 
figured by Dr Beauchamp and made from the same striped drab 
and black slate are found here though rarely. They are apparently 
more common in New York where Dr Beauchamp’s specimens 
were found. 

4. Boat-shaped Stones 


As has been repeatedly noticed of other problematical forms, 
boat-stones are rare in the Champlain Valley. Those specimens 
that do occur are of very fine material and elegantly formed and 
finished. Plate xv, figures 5 and 6, plate xiv, figures 9 and 13, are 
examples of these. That seen, very much reduced, on plate is 
the largest that I have seen. It is made of a hard, gray, black lined, 
silicious stone. It is, as in all these specimens, excavated under- 
neath and perforated by two holes. It is nearly 5% inches long 
and, at the middle, 1% inches high. 


5. Bar Amulets 


Objects that for lack of a better name have been called by that 
given are also found here. For some reason they are not as carefully 
made as are the boat-stones nor are they usually perforated. One 
found in a grave at Swanton made of red slate and more finely 
finished, than any other has the two holes always seen in the boat- 
stones, but I do not remember that any other is perforated. 

In size these bar-shaped stones vary greatly. Our largest 
specimen is 8% inches long, 1144 wide, and 34 high in the middle, 
from which the surface slopes in both directions. The smallest 
is only 34 inches long and very slender. Most of these are flat 
on the under side and not at all excavated, but in one or two cases 
there is a small concavity. 
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6. Bird-Stones 


Specimens which may be included under the above name are 
exceedingly uncommon in the Champlain Valley. The specimen 
shown in figure 4 of plate xvis unique here, for I have not seen another 
like it, though very similar forms are found west and south. The 
specimen figured is of a very pretty calcareous breccia, not very 
hard. It is perfectly shaped and finished, the surface is smooth, 
almost polished, all the edges are sharp, and there is no evidence of 
use. Through each end there is a small hole drilled obliquely so 
that it comes out below. This object is 444 inches long, and 2 
inches high. The base is 17% X 34 inches and, as may be seen, is 
rectangular and flat. A more decided effigy is that shown at the 
bottom of plate xm. This was found in one of the Swanton graves 
and the dark upper part is colored green by copper carbonate 
from implements which were buried in the same grave. Some 
of these are figured in the former paper. The material is a hard, 
light-colored limestone. The base is pierced by a hole at each end. 
The surface is somewhat eroded, but was evidently well polished 
originally. The base is 3.15 inches by 1.3 inches and the height 
from top of head 2.65 inches. In a neighboring grave another of 
these objects was found. This is of red slate and is of about the 
same size as that figured, but of somewhat different proportions, 
the base being longer and the head pointed at the end. 


7. Pendants, Plummets 


Much more frequently occurring in our finds than the objects 
already mentioned are stones such as those shown in the figure to 
the left of the discoidal on plate xm and figures 1-7 on plate xiv. 
It is quite likely that most of these were used as ornaments and 
others for different purposes, the ruder forms perhaps as net or 
line sinkers. Many of these objects are exceedingly well made and 
could scarcely have been intended for common use. Yet some of 
them, while regularly and carefully shaped, are not as carefully 
smoothed as one would expect in an ornament. The material 
selected for these stones is as varied as is the form. Some are of 
hard silicious stone, some from that which is softer and schistose. 

In size these specimens are more uniform than are mos} of our 
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objects in any givenclass. They are none of them large, but average 
3 or 3% inches in length. Some are larger and the longest which 
I have seen is 44%inches. Most are flattened on two sides, but some 
are nearly or quite cylindrical. The illustrations show well the 
different forms which have been found. The figures are rather 
less than one third full size. 


8. Discoidal Stones 


Only a single specimen of this sort has been found, unless we 
include several very rude specimens which we must suppose to be 
unfinished. This is figured in the center of plate x1II. 

As the figure shows, this is a fine specimen of its kind. It is 
made from white quartz and is a most admirable piece of stonework. 
Each side is cupped, as seen in the figure, and the edges strongly 
convex. Its diameter is 2.75 inches and its thickness at the rim 
of the depression 1.1 inches. No such specimen has been found near 
the surface, this being taken from one of the graves explored many 
years ago at Swanton. Apparently these graves were very old, 
some of them being beneath large pine trees. Indeed this burial 
place was not discovered until the pine forest growing above 
it was cleared off and the sandy surface, being by the clearing 
exposed to the wind, was in places removed and graves disclosed. 
This led to careful examination of the locality and the discovery 
of a considerable number of specimens of stone with a few of copper 
and shell. The writer described this burial place some years ago 
in the Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, vol. XXII, pp. 76-100. 

It is'quite possible that the specimens figured on plate xv, 
figs. 8 and 10, should not be classed with the rest of the objects 
shown on the plate, but they are certainly problematical forms. 
That shown by figure 8 is of drab slate. Its surface is smoothed, 
but not polished. It may have been some tool for smoothing earth- 
enware or rubbing skins, or it may have been an ornament. Several 
have been found, all very much alike. They are not thin enough 
to be fragile, but are not clumsy. They are four or five inches long 
and two wide. P 

Figure 10 has the form of some of our slate knives, but this is 
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of nearly uniform thickness throughout and there is no indication 
that an edge was contemplated by the maker. It is simply a thin, 
flat bit of red slate shaped as seen and ground smooth over the sur- 
face. The figure is about one half full size. 


PIPES 


On plates xvi and xvi there are figures of twelve of the stone 
pipes that have been found on the eastern side of the Champlain 
Valley. Other forms have been obtained on both sides of the lake, 
but the figures here shown will suffice to quite fully represent the 
forms found. As the writer has elsewhere described and figured 
several of the pipes of this region it will not be necessary to enlarge 
upon this part of the subject. 

With the exception of the tubular pipes, of which an example 
is plate xvi, figure 1, all of our pipes are of quite small size, those 
figured being shown about half full size. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all are carefully and skilfully 
made. The material is mostly steatite, or other rather soft stone, 
as gypsum, of which the pipe in the lower left corner of plate xvi 
is made. This material is not found in this region, and like cat- 
linite, one pipe of which has been found, it must have been brought 
from a distant locality. As will be noticed, three of the pipes 
figured are made with a stem as was most common in pipes of 
earthenware, as shown by figure 5, plate xvu, though other forms 
also are found in the earthenware pipes. 

Only one platform pipe has been found, figure 2, on plate 
Xvil. It is noticeable that the only attempts to imitate the human 
face that have been found in the Champlain Valley are seen in the 
two pipes figured on plates xvi and xvii. The face carved on the 
black steatite pipe shown on plate xvI is too rude to indicate much 
of the nationality of the model if there were any, but that shown 
on the pipe in figures 3 and 4 of plate xvii is evidently intended to 
represent a European. The face is rude, but nevertheless is not 
without considerable expression. So, too, the only animal effigy 
that I have seen from this region is that shown in the pipe at the 
upper left-hand corner of plate xvi. The almost entire absence of 
any such effigies in the Champlain Valley adds interest to these three 
specimens. 
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The pipe figured on plate xvu, figures 3 and 4, is of yellowish 
steatite wholly unlike any stone found in this vicinity. It is regret- 
table that it was not made from harder stone, for the finder has 
scratched letters upon it, much to its injury. Like several of the 
pipes it has near the lower edge a small hole apparently for sus- 
pension by acord. The total height is 234 inches, width 15¢ inches 
at the lower part, thickness at the top 34 inch. It was found many 
years ago in Addison County and until lately has been an heirloom 
in the family of the finder. It is shown in figure 4, plate xvi, about 
three-fourths full size, while figure 3 is the same a little enlarged. 
Probably a hollow reed was the most common stem for these pipes, 
but the humerus or other long bone of some small bird was also 
used. I have a pipe from California in which the stem is still in place 
and it is a humerus of a bird about the size of a dove. I have 
spoken above of the use of catlinite pipes in this region. I know 
of only a single specimen. This is of larger size than any of those 
figured and is more modern in appearance, though it was plowed out 
of quite a depth of soil. 

The remaining pipe, which is shown about two thirds full size 
in figure 1 of plate xvi, is of very peculiar form for an eastern speci- 
men. On the Pacific Coast tubular pipes are not uncommon and 
here in a limited area on the eastern side of the Champlain Valley 
about a dozen have been found. They are all large, though varying 
in length from 13 inches to 7 inches. Most of this form have come 
from the graves in Swanton already mentioned, but a few have 
be n found in other, but not distant, localities. As the figure 
shows, the bore at one end is as large as the size of the tube allows. 
At the opposite end the hole is reduced to half an inch in diameter 
and in several there was a loosely fitting stone plug. All are not 
exactly of the form of figure 1 of plate xvi but some are more like a 
ball club: others taper somewhat from the end where the bore is 
small. Still there is not great diversity in the appearance of all. 
It is interesting to note that besides the stone tubular pipes some- 
what similar ones are found made of earthenware. Most of the pipes 
of earthenware, however, are shaped more like the stemmed forms as 
in figure 5 of plate xv or those shown on plate xvi at the lower left 
hand. The first of these is of earthenware; all the others are stone. 
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Perhaps the writer may be allowed to add in closing that he 
has noticed the various specimens figured not because of any 
remarkable peculiarities they possess, but because they show some- 
thing as to the nature and style of the objects used by the Iroquois 
and Algonkin occupants of the Champlain Valley. Specimens 
very nearly like those figured here have been found, and often in 
far greater number, in the west and south, as anyone may see by 
examining the collections of some of our museums or by consulting 
the numerous figures given in Mr Moorehead’s most valuable 
Stone Age. From this it seems probable that most, at least, of 
the problematical forms had their origin outside of New England, 
and that either the objects themselves were imported from farther 
west, or those made elsewhere were imitated by the Indians of the 
Champlain Valley. Probably some of the forms originated here 
but the close resemblance of most to those found far more abund- 
antly elsewhere suggests importation to a considerable extent. 

It may be well to add that some of the tubular pipes and the 
last mentioned bird-stone are now in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NOUN INCORPORATION IN 
AMERICAN LANGUAGES 


By EDWARD SAPIR 


HE term “incorporation” has been much used in discussion 
i i devoted to the structure of American languages. Despite the 
steadily growing mass of American linguistic material, a good 
share of the data presented in the last few decades being distinctly 
superior from the point of view of critical analysis to much that 
served as illustrative material in earlier days, it can not be asserted 
that the term is always clearly understood or satisfactorily defined. 
This paper is not at all concerned with whether the linguistic stocks 
of America are or are not as a whole characterized by a process 
that may be called “noun incorporation,” but aims merely to give 
a usable definition of the term and to show that several of these 
stocks actually make use of the process. This may not seem a very 
revolutionary attempt, nor is it intended to be. As, however, Dr 
Kroeber has undertaken in a recently published paper! to demon- 
strate the mythical or, at any rate, theoretically unlikely character 
of noun incorporation, it seems in order to accept his implied chal- 
lenge and to present some new data by way of rebuttal. 

On two or three negative points all must be in hearty agree- 
ment with Dr Kroeber. In the first place so-called pronominal 
incorporation and noun incorporation stand in no necessary relation 
to each other. A very large number of American, as of non-Ameri- 
can, languages make use in the verb of affixed elements of pro- 
nominal signification; they are, as regards their syntactical use, 
very commonly subjective, less frequently, though by no means 
rarely, also objective, and still less commonly they indicate also 
dative, ablative, or other case relations (thus, in Wasco, “‘him”’ 
and ‘‘me” in “I give it to him” and ‘‘he takes it from me”’ are 
as thoroughly “incorporated”’ into the verb-complex as are the 


1A. L. Kroeber, ‘“‘Noun Incorporation in American Languages,"’ Inter- 
nationaler Amerikanisten-Kongress, 1909, pp. 569-76. 
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subjective “I” and “he” and objective “it”). As Dr Kroeber 
points out, it is incorrect to consider these pronominal elements 
as truly “‘incorporated”’ forms of independent personal pronouns; 
being either simpler in form than the latter or, often enough, 
etymologically unrelated to them, they are best considered as formal 
or inflectional in character. Whether or not they may, in particular 
cases, be thought to have been originally independent elements 
that have, through an intermediate proclitic or enclitic stage, 
coalesced with the verb stem into a morphologic unit, matters not 
at all; historical considerations should not interfere with a descrip- 
tive analysis, otherwise morphologic change in language ceases to 
have a meaning. In the case of the Wasco! sentences referred to 
before, the “incorporated” elements -n- “‘I, me,”’ -¢- “it,” and -i- 
“him,” are evidently not actually incorporated forms or secondary 
developments of the corresponding independent personal pronouns 
ndika, féxka, and ydéxka, while -tc- ‘“‘he’’ (as subject of transitive 
verb) is quite unrelated to the independent pronoun. Few more 
striking cases can be found than that of Takelma. Here we have 
no less than eight distinct affixes to indicate the first person singular 
(‘“‘my, I, me’’) in the noun and verb (wi-, -t‘ek‘, -t'k‘, -t‘e®, -t‘e’, 
-"n, -n, -xi), yet not one of these is etymologically related to the 
independent pronoun gi’. Clearly, then, the incorporation of a 
noun or noun stem into the verb is not in most cases analogous to 
pronominal “‘incorporation.”” It may even be argued on general 
grounds that nominal and pronominal incorporation tend to be 
mutually exclusive processes. The main purpose of a pronominal 
affix is to refer to or replace a substantive, in the former case often 
determining also its syntactic relation; hence a pronominally in- 
corporating language should find noun incorporation unnecessary, 
and vice versa. The fact that this theoretical conclusion is by no 
means entirely borne out by the facts shows how little reliance is 
to be placed in a priori considerations. We shall find, however, that 
noun incorporation can indeed exist without true pronominal 
incorporation or rather inflection. 

In the second place it is clear that verbal affixes that refer to 
nouns, in other words, convey a substantival idea, are not instances 


1Of Chinookan stock. 
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of noun incorporation if they are etymologically unrelated to the 
independent nouns or noun stems with which they seem logically 
connected. Such affixes are generally either instrumental (Siouan, 
Shoshonean) or local (Kwakiutl, Salish) in character, but may also 
be employed to represent the logical object or even, in the case of 
intransitive verbs, subject (this use is characteristic of Kwakiutl, 
Chemakum, and Salish). As long, however, as they are lexically 
distinct from noun stems proper, they must be looked upon as 
grammatical elements pure and simple, however concrete their signifi- 
cation may seem. They are logically related to independent nouns 
of the same or allied meaning as are tense affixes to independent 
adverbs of time. This working over of substantival concepts into 
the verb-unit as derivational rather than compositional elements 
is decidedly characteristic of several American linguistic stocks; 
it belongs rather to the sphere of “polysynthesis’’ than noun in- 
corporation. It is true, as Dr Kroeber points out, that body-part 
ideas are particularly apt to receive such grammatical treatment, 
yet it is decidedly misleading to imply, as he does, that body-part 
affixes generally form a closed class entirely apart from all others. 
In Siouan the idea of instrumental activity is far more strongly 
developed in these elements, here prefixes, than that of reference 
to distinct body-parts. Thus Ponka pa- means not so much “ with 
the hand” as “by pressing with the hand,” while Ponka ma- and 
mu-, Dakota ba- and bo-, refer to no parts of the body at all 
but to instrumentality apart from the body, being respectively 
translatable by “by cutting, with a knife’’ and “by shooting”’; 
similarly, Ponka na- is rendered “by heat, by fire.’’! It is very 
doubtful whether, to use Dr Kroeber’s own example, Dakota ya- 
contains a more specific reference to ‘‘mouth’”’ than does Ponka 
na- to “‘fire.”” In southern Paiute, a Shoshonean dialect, we have, 
as in Siouan, a set of instrumental prefixes referring to parts of 
the body, though such reference is rather clearer in the case of 
Paiute than in that of Dakota or Ponka. As in these latter, so also 
in Paiute the instrumental prefixes are etymologically unrelated 


1 See Boas, “‘ Notes on the Ponka Grammar,” 15° Session du Congrés International 
des Américanistes, 2, p. 328; Boas and Swanton, Siouan, §13 (Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, 1, pp. 902-905). 
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to the noun stems that express the corresponding body-part concepts. 
Examples are fa- “‘with the foot’’ (noun stem nampa-), gi- “with 
the teeth’? (noun stem fanwa-), ma- ‘with the hand” (perhaps 
ultimately related to noun stem mo®*o-), ico- “with the head”’ 
(noun stem ?¢“tsi-). It is important, however, to observe that 
with these body-part prefixes are necessarily to be grouped a number 
of other instrumental prefixes in which the reference is to a noun 
other than one defining a part of the body or to mode of action 
not very definitely connected with a particular object. Such are 
ta- ‘‘ with a missile, by throwing,” ¢si “‘ with the point of a long object, 
with the end of a stick,” wu “‘with the edge or body of a long 
object, with any part of a stick but the point,” gu- ‘‘with fire, by 
burning.”’ The ‘‘substantivals,’’ furthermore, of Salish and Kwa- 
kiutl include not only body-part elements but also such as have 
reference to other important noun concepts, such as “‘fire,”’ “ house,” 
“round object.” 

It becomes evident, therefore, that Dr Kroeber’s attempt to 
set off body-part elements as such from all other substantive 
affixes is not well justified by the facts. There is, it is true, 
a tendency in America to emphasize body-part relations and 
activities, yet this tendency is fundamentally of psychological, 
not morphological, interest. There is, then, no reason why noun 
stems denoting parts of the body should not be accepted as evidence 
of noun incorporation under the same circumstances as those under 
which other noun stems are so accepted. The main point to be 
determined in any particular case, as far as noun incorporation 
is concerned, is not whether instrumental, local, objective, or 
other substantival affixes do or do not refer to parts of the body, but 
whether or not they are identical with or closely related to inde- 
pendent nouns. According to Dr Kroeber, ‘an acquaintance with 
any number of American languages and with the parts which ele- 


1j{ is used to represent a high back unrounded vowel, practically unrounded close 
u; it has by other students been heard as an obscure or imperfectly articulated front 
rounded vowel and accordingly written di or 6. There is in Ute a true 6, corresponding 
to southern Paiute o, as wellasthisi. 7 is ng of English sing. 

2u is a phonetic variant of i and is found particularly after labial consonants. It 
is not quite so high as i and seems to have a slight amount of inner rounding; it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish from A (English u in but). 
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ments of this class play in at least some of them, brings so strong 
a conviction of their peculiar qualities, that even the apparent 
direct objective use of independent noun-stems denoting parts of the 
body in single-word verb-complexes ' seems dependent on the unique 
character of these stems, rather than as being true noun-incorpor- 
ation.” This conviction is not shared by the present writer, to 
whom noun incorporation seems of fundamental interest rather as 
a formal or morphological than lexical or psychologic process. 
The importance of bearing clearly in mind the great formal differ- 
ence between body-part elements etymologically distinct from noun 
stems and incorporated body-part noun stems will become evident 
when the body-part prefixes of Takelma are discussed. 

On a third point one can not but unqualifiedly agree with Dr 
Kroeber. Many American languages form denominative verbs 
from noun stems by means of various derivative affixes of verbal, 
generally transitive, meaning. Thus, from Paiute gani- “‘house”’ 
are formed ganintcu- ‘“‘to build a house” and ganix’ai-* ‘‘to have 
a house,” from Yana hauyauba- ‘‘deer fat” is formed hawyauba’- 
inigui*a- ‘“‘to contain nothing but deer fat.”” In these derivative 
verbs the nouns “house” and “deer fat’’ can not be considered as 
incorporated, for the verbal elements -nicu-, -x¥ai-, and ~inigui*a- 
are not verb stems but verb-forming affixes morphologically com- 
parable to English -ize in verbs of the type materialize, pauperize. 
It can hardly be maintained, however, that verbs of this type have 
had much to do with a belief in the existence of noun incorporation, 
the process that they illustrate being a familiar one in Indo-Ger- 
manic. Eskimo, a language particularly rich in suffixes that verbify 
nouns, has been termed polysynthetic, but has not been employed 
by serious students as a source of examples of noun incorporation. 

What, then, is noun incorporation? Dr Kroeber defines it 
as follows :— ‘‘ Noun incorporation is the combination into one word 
of the noun object and the verb functioning as the predicate 
of asentence.’’* This definition seems acceptable enough at first 
‘Italics mine. ‘These italicized words practically define objective noun incor- 
poration for a limited class of nouns. 

2 Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 572. 


*x’ is palatalized x, approximately as ch in German ich. 
* Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 569. 
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sight, and there would be no great difficulty, on the basis of it, 
in proving the existence of noun incorporation in America. Ex- 
amining the definition, we find that two things are required—a 
noun must combine with the verb-predicate into a word-unit, 
and the noun so combined must function as the object of the verb. 
The first requirement is morphologic in character, the second 
purely syntactic; in other words, the first calls for a certain type 
of word formation, while the second demands that a particular 
logical relation subsist between the two independent elements that 
enter into this word formation. Without denying the abstract right 
to set up such a definition, it would seem that the combining of a 
morphologic requirement with an independent syntactic one yields, 
on general principles, a definition of too narrow a scope for the 
discussion of as fundamental a problem as noun incorporation is 
felt to be. Noun incorporcation is primarily either a morphologic 
or syntactic process; the attempt to put it under two rubrics at 
the same time necessarily leads to a certain amount of artificiality 
of treatment. ~ parallel case will make clearer the point here 
raised. Noun composition may be defined as the combining into 
a word of two independent words or stems, the resulting word 
being treated as a noun. There is no limitation put here on the 
syntactic relation between the two elements of the compound. 
“Steam-engine,” ‘‘concert-singer,’’ and ‘‘song-writer’’ are mor- 
phologically of one class, all three examples consisting of two nouns 
united into one, the first serving in some way or other to qualify 
the second. Yet the syntactic or logical relation that obtains 
between the two members of these compound nouns is different 
in each case. In the case of “‘steam-engine” the word “steam” 
may be looked upon as connected instrumentally with “engine,” 
“steam-engine’’ being thus logically equivalent to or the substitute 
of the more definitely syntactic “‘engine that runs by means of 
steam”’; “‘concert,’’ on the other hand, defines ‘‘singer”’ locatively, 
in other words, “concert-singer’’ is the logical equivalent of “singer 
in concerts"; “song,” finally, is logically the object of “writer,” 
the last compound noun given being the equivalent of ‘‘one who 
writes songs.”” In short, we have in these nouns examples of one 
type of word morphologically, of three types (instrumental, loca- 
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tive, and objective) syntactically or logically. At this point it may 
be objected that it is artificial, from a grammatical point of view, 
to assign to the first members of the three compounds selected 
a definite syntactic value, the ideas of instrumentality, location, 
and the objective relation being given no grammatical expression 
but being implied on purely logical grounds. No doubt there is 
reason for such an objection, but precisely the same argument may 
be employed in dealing with verbs in which the verb stem is modified 
in some way by a noun stem coalescing with it. If we form three 
verbs parallel to the compound nouns we have selected, “to steam- 
run,” “to concert-sing,’” and “‘to song-write,” it is evident that 
“‘steam,”’ “‘concert,’’ and “song’’ are respectively related to the 
verbs ‘‘run,”’ “‘sing,’’ and ‘write’ as noun of instrument, locative 
noun, and direct object. These relations are, however, just as 
purely logical, non-grammatical, in the case of the verbs as in that 
of the nouns. As far as grammar is concerned there is not the 
slightest reason why song-write”’ or “‘steam-engine’’ should 
not be understood to mean “to write by means of a song”’ or “ engine 
built of steam’’; the absurdity of interpretation in these cases is 
only a logical one. It so happens in English, as in most or all 
Indo-Germanic languages, that verbs of the type ‘“‘song-write”’ 
or “‘steam-run,”’ that is, compound verbs in which the first member 
of the compound is a noun, are not readily formed or are not formed 
at all. There is, however, not the slightest theoretical reason why 
such compound verbs should not exist; that they do exist will 
have become clear before the end of this paper is reached. 


1 Verbs like “‘to typewrite’’ are of course only apparent exceptions; they are only 
secondarily verbal in character, being denominative derivatives from already existing 
compound nouns. Similarly, in Greek, capxopayéw “I eat flesh" is not a derivative of 
a non-existing verb ¢ayéw, but a denominative verb derived from the substantive 
compound ¢apxogdyos “ flesh-eating’; so also Latin aedificd build” is not directly 
compounded of aedi- ‘‘house’’ and non-existing facé, but is either derived from a noun 
stem aedifec- “‘house-builder"’ or formed on the analogy of verbs like pontificé that are 
themselves derived from noun stems (e. g. pontifec-). On the other hand, while nouns 
like “‘man-eater’’ can not be considered as conclusive evidence of noun incorporation, 
serious exception must be taken to Dr Kroeber’s statement that it may not illustrate 
noun incorporation ‘‘ because ‘eater’ is functionally a noun”’ (Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 570). 
This may or may not be true, according to the genius of the particular linguistic stock 
discussed. ‘‘Man-eater’’ is not necessarily compounded, as in English, of ‘“‘man”’ 
and “‘eater,’’ but may be a noun of agency directly formed from a compound verb 
“man-eat.”” ‘“‘Man"’ + “eater” is not morphologically equal to ‘“‘man-eat’’ + -er. 
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It is this process of compounding a noun stem with a verb that 
it is here proposed to call noun incorporation, no matter what the 
syntactic function of the noun logically is. The type of verb, 
“to song-write,”’ that Dr Kroeber alone regards as illustrative of 
noun incorporation, is best considered a particular class of the more 
general type of noun-verb compound verb. As a matter of fact, 
it is often just as difficult, at least in some American languages, 
to draw the line between the objective and non-objective use of an 
incorporated noun as it is to determine the precise syntactic value 
of the qualifying member of a compound noun. Thus “T hit his 
face’’ may often be interpreted locatively as ‘‘I hit him in the face,” 
while even so transparent an example as “I eat meat’’ may at times 
be understood instrumentally as “I feed on or with meat.”’ It is 
not claimed that in all American linguistic stocks that are concerned 
in this problem of noun incorporation the syntactic value of the 
incorporated noun is variable, but the fact that it is variable in 
several languages (Takelma, Yana, Shoshonean) that illustrate 
objective noun incorporation justifies the setting up of as broad a 
definition as possible for the process. This definition is of a purely 
morphologic, not syntactic, character. The main point of psy- 
chologic interest here involved is that logical relations that are 
in many, probably most, languages expressed by syntactic means 
are in several American languages expressed, to at least some extent, 
by morphologic, or, if preferred, compositional processes. “I 
song-write”’ is such a replacement of the syntactic “I write songs,” 
but the replacement is logically and psychologically parallel to that 
of ‘‘as white as snow”’ by “snow-white.”’ In both cases the gram- 
matical expression of a logical relation, in other words a syntactic 
process, is sacrificed to a compositional process in which the logical 
relation is only implied. The sacrifice of syntax to morphology 
or word-building is indeed a general tendency in more than one 
American language. 

The broader or more inclusive a concept, the more urgently 
it requires classification to make it practically usable. It is clear 


- that in the concept ‘‘noun incorporation”’ as defined above several 


fairly distinct processes and usages have been combined, and it 
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will be found that in the actual details of the use of noun incor- 
poration those American languages that come under the general 
category “‘noun incorporating” often differ materially among 
themselves, each traveling more or less its own way. It is of little 
use to classify noun incorporation into various types on purely 
logical grounds; all a priori schemes of linguistic processes based 
on logical considerations are apt to be found encumbered with 
artificialities when tested by application to particular languages. 
Only such varieties of noun incorporation will be here suggested 
as a certain amount of familiarity with some American languages 
has shown to actually occur. The instrumental, locative, and 
objective types of noun incorporation have been already referred to. 
Corresponding to the objective use of incorporated nouns in trans- 
itive verbs we should expect to find a subjective use of such nouns in 
intransitive verbs; this process, despite Dr Kroeber’s scepticism,' 
can be illustrated in Iroquois and Pawnee. Examples occur in 
which the incorporated noun does not directly function as the 
subject of the verb but stands logically in a predicative relation 
to the subject or object. That is, such sentences as “he travels 
as spy”’ and “I call him an enemy” may be converted into the 
noun-incorporating verbs “he spy-travels”’ or “‘spy-travels’’ (not 
equivalent in this case to “the spy travels’’) and “I-enemy-call 
-him’’ or ‘I-enemy-call’’ (not equivalent to ‘I call the 
enemy”). Such uses of an incorporated noun may be termed 
predicate subjective and predicate objective. A further type of verb 
with incorporated noun is logically parallel to the so-called bahu- 
vrihi® type of compound noun. Insuch verbs (generally adjectival 
in meaning) the incorporated noun is not the logical subject of the 
verb but is possessed by another, sometimes grammatically un- 
expressed, noun. Just as “red-head”’ means not “a red-head”’ 
but “one who has a red-head,”’ so a bahuvrihi verb with incor- 
porated subject like “head-is-red’’ would mean not “the head 
is red’’ but “he has a red head.”” Such verbs sometimes look super- 


1 Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 573- 

2A Sanskrit word borrowed from native Hindu grammatical terminology. The 
word means “‘much-rice,”’ that is, ‘having much rice,"’ and is itself an example of the 
class of compound nouns for which it serves as label. 
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ficially like noun compounds with a verb or adjective as the quali- 
fying member; this deceptive resemblance is also often shared by 
intransitive, particularly adjectival, verbs with incorporated noun 
subject. 

Of fundamental importance is the distinction between verbs 
denoting permanent or general activity and those predicating a 
single act. Thus “I meat-eat’’ may be understood to mean either 
“I eat meat, I am a meat-eater”’ or “I eat the meat (at one point 
of time)’’; in its former sense it may be termed a verb of general 
application, in its latter sense one of particular application. The 
various syntactic types of verbs with incorporated noun enumer- 
ated above may be used in either a general or particular sense. 
Thus the verb “I concert sing’’ with locative incorporated noun 
may either mean ‘‘I sing at concerts, my business is that of singing 
at concerts,’’ or “I am singing at the concert.”” Bahuvrihi verbs, 
however, hardly occur except as verbs of general application. 
This distinction between a general and particular type of verb is 
of significance in so far as in some American languages verbs with 
incorporated noun always belong or tend to belong to the former 
type, single activities being expressed by the syntactic method that 
we are familiar with in Indo-Germanic or by one more nearly re- 
sembling it. On the whole, ‘general’? verbs with incorporated 
object are more often met with, or, at any rate, met with in more 
languages, than those of the ‘particular’ class, and this fact is 
in striking and significant analogy with the prevailingly “‘general’’ 
character of compound nouns. 

A third and obvious method of classifying verbs with incor- 
porated noun is to set off those languages that, like Iroquois, 
Pawnee, Shoshonean, and Takelma, prefix the incorporated noun 
to the verb stem from those that, like Yana and Tsimshian, 
suffix it. This distinction, as such, is not one of fundamental 
importance, being bound up to some extent with the more 
general one of the prevailingly suffixing or prefixing character 
of the particular language. It is significant, however, for lan- 
guages that make use of both prefixes and suffixes, to note with 
what group of affixes the incorporated noun is affiliated, for infer- 
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ences may sometimes be drawn in this way as to the essential nature 
of the incorporative process. When in Paiute, for instance, the 
incorporated noun is prefixed to the verb stem, and it is further noted 
that practically all relational elements, including the pronominal 
affixes, are suffixed, while adverbial stems and instrumental elements 
are prefixed, it becomes fairly evident that the incorporated noun 
is, from its morphologic treatment, not so much of syntactic as of 
compositional value; “‘to rabbit-kill”’ is not morphologically com- 
parable to “to kill-him,”’ but rather to “to quickly-kill.”’ 

Let us now turn to a brief review of the facts in regard to noun 
incorporation in a number of American languages that can be shown 
to make use, in greater or less degree, of the process. To illustrate 
noun incorporation, Nahuatl has been often cited. The noun 
object of a transitive verb may in Nahuatl be either incorporated 
into the verb-complex by being inserted between the verb stem and 
the prefixed pronominal subject, in which case it loses its nominal 
suffix (-il, -tli, -in), or it may be expressed independently of the 
verb, its syntactic value being given by an objective pronominal 
element that immediately precedes the verb stem; this latter process 
is plentifully illustrated elsewhere in America and has often been 
termed objective pronominal incorporation. Thus, in Nahuatl, 
one may either say ni-c-qua in nacatl “‘I-it-eat the flesh”’ or 
ni-nica-qua “‘I-flesh-eat.”” According to Dr W. Lehmann,! how- 
ever, there is an important difference in meaning between these 
sentences. The former means “I eat the flesh”’ ( a particular act), 
the latter ‘‘I eat flesh, I am a flesh-eater.”” In other words, noun- 
incorporation of the object seems to occur in Nahuatl, at any rate 
according to Lehmann, only in verbs of what was above termed the 
general type. The incorporated noun of Nahuatl does not always 
appear, however, with the syntactic value of an object, and this 
point, though not often urged, is naturally of primary importance. 
In the sentence mi-k-tle-watsa in nakail* ‘‘I-it-fire-roast the 


1W. Lehmann, “Ergebnisse und Aufgaben der mexikanistischen Forschung,” 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, V1, 1907, pp. 113-168. See English translation by Seymour 
de Ricci, Methods and Results in Mexican Research, 1909, pp. 65, 66. Dr Kroeber is 
not literally correct when he implies (Kroeber, loc. cit., p. 574) that no explanation has 
ever been given of the difference in treatment of the Nahuatl noun object. 

2 This and the following examples are taken from F. Misteli, Charakteristik der 
hauptsichlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues, pp. 120, 115. Misteli’s more phonetic 
un-Spanish orthography is here preserved. 
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meat” the incorporated noun fle- (absolute ¢letl) “‘fire’’ is instru- 
mental in value; in 6-ki-ketS-kotén-ke in itStekki “‘(they) had- 
him-neck-cut the robber” (6 . . . k@ denotes plural perfect) the 
incorporated noun ketS- (absolute ketstli) ‘‘neck”’ is equivalent to 
a locative; in S6t3i-kwepdni in no-kwik “‘flower-blossoms the my- 
song, my song blossoms like a flower”’ the incorporated noun 
S6tSi (absolute sdét3itl) is predicative to the subject, this sentence 
illustrating the predicate subjective type of noun incorporation 
already spoken of. These last three examples, it may be incident- 
ally observed, seem rather particular than general in their applica- 
tion. For the existence, then, of noun incorporation in Nahuatl 
there seems good evidence, assuming, of course, that examples 
of the types cited are in genuine use. It is clear, furthermore, that 
noun incorporation of the object is in Nahuatl only a special 
syntactic use of a more general process of noun incorporation, and 
that this process is more or less analogous to noun composition (in 
noun compounds the first member loses the suffix found in the 
absolute form). 

[Dr Kroeber states that “serious doubt is cast on all noun- 
incorporation in Nahuatl by the indication of complete lack of 
incorporation in all related languages. The Shoshonean dialects 
are but little known, yet enough to make it certain that incorpora- 
tion of the noun is at least not a typical process and probably does 
not occur in them at all.’"* But noun incorporation does undoubt- 
edly occur in at least some Shoshonean dialects, as a recent study of 
Ute and southern Paiute has convinced the writer.2. Before giving 
examples of Shoshonean noun incorporation, it will be well to point 


1 Kroeber, loc. cit., pp. 574, 575. The genetic relationship of Shoshonean and 
Nahuatl is not so definitely established or, in any event, not so close as to justify one 
in drawing inferences as to Nahuatl noun incorporation from corresponding facts in 
Shoshonean, the more so as “‘the Shoshonean dialects are but little known.” 

2A month's work was done by the writer in the latter part of the summer of 1909 
among the Northern Ute of Utah. During four months of the winter and spring of 
1910 a considerable body of Kaibab Paiute material, including a set of texts, was 
obtained from a Paiute student of the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. Kaibab Paiute 
is spoken in S. W. Utahand N. W. Arizona; it differs more phonetically than grammat- 
ically from Ute, both southern Paiute (as distinguished from northern Paiute or Pavi- 
otso) and Ute belonging to Dr Kroeber’s “‘Ute-Chemehuevi"’ group. Both sets of 
material were obtained for the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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out in how little relation noun incorporation here stands to the 
treatment of the pronominal elements. It was stated before that 
incorporated nouns are, in Paiute, prefixed, pronominal elements 
suffixed to the verb stem. But this is not the whole story. Prop- 
erly speaking, pronominal elements are not affixed at all to the verb 
stem, but are merely added on enclitically. So many apparently 
clear examples of pronominal incorporation can be adduced in Paiute, 
that at first blush this statement will appear paradoxical, yet it is 
not difficult to demonstrate. In a verb form like ton-dvan-idyqan‘** 
shall strike (verb stem fon-a-; future suffix -vin-ia-; 3d 
animate visible singular -ana-; Ist singular -ni) -ana- ‘“‘him” and 
-ni ‘“‘1”’ seem thoroughly welded into the verb-complex, the more 
so as the final a of -van-ia- contracts with the initial a of -ana- into 
a long d. Yet if we begin the sentence with the word 
“house-in’”’ we can say gan-tvanwianan‘: ton-dvdn-i‘* ‘house-in- 
him-I  strike-shall, I shall strike him in the house.”’ This 
usage can hardly be explained otherwise than by regarding the 
unindependent pronouns as enclitic elements which may attach 
themselves to any word in the sentence, very frequently, of course, 
the verb. It is clear, then, that if genuine examples of noun incor- 
poration can be given in Paiute, it follows that nominal and pro- 
nominal incorporation do not necessitate each other. 

A number of examples of noun incorporation have been selected 
from the Paiute manuscript material at the writer’s disposal; it 
should be borne in mind that all the forms about to be given actually 
occur in texts. Examples of noun incorporation of the object are 
first given :— 

1* denotes aspiration; “length of preceding consonant; * glottal stop; superior 
vowels and *, ¥," are whispered, but are grammatically equivalent to fully voiced 
vowels and w, y, n, being reduced forms of these; 0 is open; a, 6, i, are long open vowels; 
long vowels followed by superior of same vowel represent long vowels with parasitic 
rearticulation of vowel; * after k denotes palatalization of preceding back consonant; 
* is weak x developed from ‘ before moderately velar q; ‘* is palatalized aspiration, 
weak German ch in ich; Y is voiced velar spirant (North German g in Tage); v is 
bilabial, yet apt to be dento-labial, particularly before i; v” is bilabial with inner 
sounding, acoustically midway between bilabial v and w; v and R are voiceless v and r 
(weakly trilled tongue-tip r); p, t, and q are stopped consonants with simultaneous 
closure of glottis. i, U, and A have been already explained (p. 253, notes 1, 2); 1 is 
a ;alatalized form of i, heard as obscure i. - 

2 Final a of -v@n‘ia has to be elided. 
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gim:Uyaainumpuya‘ “(he) used to hunt jack-rabbits” (gam-u- “jack- 
rabbit”; yaai- ‘‘to hunt’; -nUm- usitative; -pUyai remote past). 
gam tv*gag'a‘ “having killed one jack-rabbit” (cf’g'uc™ 
objective form of ci’yuc™ “one”; p‘**ga- “to kill one person or 
animal,” between vowels becomes v and -uv- generally becomes 
-uv"-; v” becomes voiceless before **; -g'ai subordinating suffix 
indicating identity of subject of main and subordinate clauses). 
gam’ “jack-rabbits that he had killed” (go*oi- “to kill 
several persons or animals,’ g between vowels becomes y or x and 
-Ux- generally becomes -Uxw-; -n'a- verbal-noun suffix; -ana © 
“*his”’).! 
é°xu*ail uip'Uyaiyan® “(he) caused her to go for wood” 
(‘““*qwa- ‘“‘wood,”’ absolute ‘““qwdp"'; né°- carry on one’s back"; 
-xw*ai- derivative suffix “to go to do”; causative suffix; 
-ana “‘her’’). 


“‘while bringing back wood” (yd*vaiyl- compound 
verb consisting of yd*- fetch” and paiyl- return”; final 
form of -yu-, subordinating suffix indicating that subjects of main 
and subordinate clauses are not identical). 7 
nangdvan‘ pantuxwix“um* “while you shake your ears” (nangava- 
“ear,” absolute nangdvav'; ““pantuxwi- “to shake,’ w becomes 
nw between vowels; -x%u- is palatalized form of -xu-, -yu-, subordi- _ 
nating suffix; -... mi “‘you’’). 
wan “he went to set his rabbit-net’ (wan‘a- 
“rabbit-net’’; watcr- ‘‘to put, set’’). 
wii’ “while looking for a knife’ (wif- “knife,’’ absolute 
wiit' si-; p‘cayai- ‘to look for’’; -yu subordinating suffix used instead 
of ~yu- after -yai-). 
“do ye look for flint!” (t‘sip'u- “flint’’; 
-k'“a is palatalized form of denoting plurality of subject). 
qatsin*norép'uya‘ “‘(he) poked for rats with a stick’’ (gd- 
absolute qgdtsi-; tsin*noro- ‘‘to poke with a stick’). 


It isinteresting to note that certain noun stems seem to lose the 
final vowel when incorporated with certain verbs, sometimes even 
the final consonant and vowel. Thus nanwa- “track” (absolute 
nanwdv') appears sometimes as nam-, nan-, nan- (according to place 
of articulation of following stopped consonant), also as ma- and, 


1This form is nominal and means literally “his jack-rabbits-killing’ or “his 
jeck-rabbits-killed ones.’ It implies a verb gam’ Oxw*oi-, however. 
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with entire loss of voice, ““-. Similarly, ninwu- “‘person’’ appears 
as nim-, nin-, nin-,' ni-,and“"-. An example or two may be given :— 
namptcaya“kup'uya‘ ‘“‘(he) started to look for a track” (nam- 
“track”; -ku- inceptive). 

nicit' canu*aix¥a' “while teasing a person’’ (mni- “person”; cit’can- 
w*ai- ‘‘to tease”; -x¥ai is palatalized from -xai-, -yai, subordinating 
suffix). 

While one or two of these examples of verbs with incorporated 
noun object seem capable of being interpreted as general in appli- 
cation, most of them evidently refer to particular acts. Inasmuch 
as Paiute can express, and generally does express, the object of the 
verb by providing the unincorporated noun with the accusative 
ending -a or -ya, the problem presents itself of when noun incorpora- 
tion and when the syntactic method is used to express the object. 
This cannot be satisfactorily answered at the present time; it can 
only be suggested that what may be called typical or characteristic 
activities, that is, those in which activity and object are found 
regularly conjoined in experience (e. g. rabbit-killing, looking for 
a trail, setting a net), tend to be expressed by verbs with incor- 
porated objects, whereas “‘accidental’’ or indifferent activities 
(e. g. seeing a house, finding a stone) are rendered by verbs with 
independent, syntactically determined nouns. It must be admitted, 
however, that a hard and fast line between “characteristic” and 
“accidental”’ activities would be difficult to draw. 

Other types of noun incorporation than the objective occur in 
Paiute. A few examples will suffice :-— 

on’ op Uya' “‘(he) stabbed with a knife.” 

six” pap Uyaiyag’*; “with (his) tail (he) hit it’’ “tail,” 

absolute hit’’; -ag'a “‘it”’ visible). 

‘Y “while they were licking it” (axo- “tongue,” 
absolute axémp“'; tov“i- verb stem not separately found: -k%a = 
-ga- plural subject; -xu- subordinating suffix; -*g'wa- ‘“‘it”’ 
invisible; -*mu ‘‘they”’ invisible). 

qwiit inwA Uyaiyan’* “he smoked him, locked him up in smoke” 
(qwii-, cf. “smoke”; tinwa- ‘‘to lock up”; -ana “him”"’). 

ninwl'm' Uyaiyam*um‘” “they caused them to be persons 


axérov"ikYaxu'g 


1w do s not really disappear in these words, as 7w goes back to original m. 
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again’’ (ninwu- man*wu-' ‘‘to render, cause to be’’; 
-amu- “‘them”’ visible; mu dual animate subject). 
The first three of these examples show a clear use of the incorporated 
noun as instrument, in the fourth we are perhaps dealing with a 
locative use, while the last verb illustrates the predicate objective 
type of noun incorporation. 

Compound verbs, that is, verbs compounded of two or even 
three verb stems, are common in Paiute. Ordinarily the actions 
expressed by these compounded verb stems are coérdinated in 
thought, thus “to sing-stand”’ is logically equivalent to “sing and 
stand’’; yet there is a number of verb stems that treat a prefixed 
verb stem as the syntactic equivalent of an object. As the latter 
type of compound verb seems to have some bearing on the problem 
of objective noun incorporation, a few examples are given :— 

paydin'nit iv” it uya‘ “‘(he) learned how to walk” (payain*ni = 

“to be walking,’’ composed of verb stem payai- and continuative 
suffix -n*ni-; tiv” it'cu®a- ‘‘to learn how’’). 
yadit iyangig' ye make him hunt (game)!"’ (yaai- “to hunt"’; 
tiyd- “‘to bring about’’; -ngi- indirective; -q-a- plural subject; 
nwa “him” invisible). 

puyai'n* ‘“(he) asked him to tell a story” (tixwi- 
“to tell a story”; ‘‘to ask for, request’; 
“him” invisible). 

niv” dR*ton™™tinwava‘ puya‘ “(he) made a noise of shaking off snow 
from (his) feet’ (niv“a- “snow,” absolute niv’dv'; t'*‘ton*ni- 
“to shake off from one’s feet’’; tinwavd- ‘“‘to make a noise’). 

As far as syntax is concerned, these compound verbs are com- 
parable to verbs with incorporated noun objects. It seems fairly 
evident that there is a general tendency in Paiute to modify the 
meaning or limit the range of a verb by compounding it with a 
prefixed stem; this second stem may be nominal or verbal, or, it 
may be added, adjectival (thus “*dt'int‘“ga- ‘‘to eat well, eat good 
things” from “at-i- ‘“‘good” regularly followed by nasal conso- 
nant, and ¢‘“ga- ‘‘to eat’). Hence noun incorporation is but a 
particular case of verb composition, using that term in its widest 
sense, and objective noun incorporation but a particular syntactic 
use of a larger process. It is important to notice that incorporated 


1 Not a causative suffix, but a verb stem. 
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noun stems, whether of body parts or not, are not affiliated with 
the group of non-radical instrumental prefixes already spoken of. 
In the examples of noun incorporation given above several of these 
instrumental elements occur (pu-, ‘with the eyes”; tsi- ‘with 
the point of a stick”’; ¢‘*‘- “‘with the feet’’); in every case it will be 
observed that the incorporated noun object (e. g. “‘knife,’”’ “ 


rat, 
snow’’) precedes the verb stem with its instrumental prefix. 
The instrumental use of the incorporated noun (e. g. “tail’’) should 
not mislead us into confusing two distinct classes of prefixed ele- 
ments; the resemblance in such a case is merely syntactic, not 
morphologic. 

Finally, there exists in Paiute a number of intransitive verbs 
with incorporated noun subject; such verbs seem to have reference 
particularly to natural phenomena and states. Examples are:— 

dyarii” “snow-sits, the mountain peak is covered with snow” 

“‘snow’’; gari- ‘“‘to sit’; -yi present tense. 
niv“ dvi'”* “snow-lies, there is a field of snow on the mountain slope’’ 
(dvi- ‘‘to tie’’). 
payarii “‘water-sits, there is a lake’’ (pa- ‘‘water’’). 
appeared,”’ lit. ‘‘fog began to sit” (payin‘a- 
“fog, cloud,” absolute pdyin’av'; -x'gar'- = q‘“gari- “to begin 
to sit,”’ reduplicated with inceptive meaning from gari- ‘‘to sit’). 
From such verbs as these are derived present participles in -r‘ or 
-nt’' (after i-vowels -r* becomes -ic‘‘ or that are employed 
as nouns. Examples are paydrir' “water-sitting, lake’; pan“*- 
qwint' “‘water-running, stream’’; gdivayarir' ‘‘mountain-sitting, 
peak’’; gdivdvitc’* “‘mountain-lying, plateau.’’' So perfectly clear 
is the ‘essentially verbal force of such nouns, that in the plural the 
verb stem must change to the plural stem of corresponding meaning. 
Thus the plural verb corresponding to gari- is yuxwi-, and payédrir‘ 
“lake” becomes pdiyuxwitc’* ‘‘waters-sitting.”” That we are here 
really dealing with verbs with incorporated subjects and not with 
noun compounds in which the qualifying verb or adjective follows 
the noun stem, is further shown by such forms as p‘*"k¥dxwit"“ 


! Thus is disposed of a class of apparent noun compounds in which what seems to 
be the qualifying member follows instead of preceding, as it normally should. See 
Kroeber, Noun Composition in American Languages," Anthropos, vol. Vv, 1910, p. 
213. There is in Ute and Paiute no special class of nouns in pd-, as he suggests. 
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“sore, to be sore”; qwit'u- “‘anus,”’ absolute 
a bahuvrihi noun meaning ‘one who has a sore anus”’ (proper name), 
and ‘“‘(he) had a sore back” (o0d- “back,” 
absolute odv‘; -yai- derivative suffix “‘to have’’), a derivative ‘of 
the noun ‘sore back.”’ In these true noun compounds the quali- 
fying adjective or verb precedes. 

On comparing Nahuatl noun incorporation with that of Sho- 
shonean, as represented by Paiute, we find a number of striking 
resemblances. In both Nahuatl and Paiute the incorporated noun 
is prefixed to the verb stem; in both it often loses a suffix found in the 
absolute form of the noun; in both the incorporated noun is used 
not only objectively, but also instrumentally, locatively, and as 
predicate of subject or object; noun incorporation is in both languages 
but a particular form of modifying the primary meaning of the 
verb by prefixing another stem to that of the verb;' and in both 
languages the objective relation is more often expressed by syn- 
tactic means than by noun incorporation, the latter method being 
employed, it would seem, in expressing ‘‘general”’ or “‘characteristic”’ 
acts as contrasted with “particular” or “accidental” acts. In 
both Nahuatl and Paiute, moreover, the process of noun incor- 
poration is best considered one essentially of composition of inde- 
pendent stems, and this point of view is further justified by the 
fact that in both languages compound nouns can be formed with the 
greatest ease and are actually found in great number. Whether 
these resemblances are due to the often urged genetic relationship 
of Nahuatl and Shoshonean and are thus common Uto-Aztekan 
property, it is as yet too early to say. At any rate, it is fair to say 
that the evidence here presented does not militate against the Uto- 
Aztekan hypothesis but, on the contrary, tends to support it. 

Yana has been put by Drs Kroeber and Dixon * in a morphological 
class by itself as contrasted with the ‘central Californian”’ type. 
We need not then be surprised to find that it makes use of the 
“‘un-Californian”’ process of noun incorporation. The incorporated 
noun of Yana is, like all affixes, suffixed to the verb stem; certain 


1For examples of Nahuatl verbs compounded with prefixed adjective and verb 
stems see Misteli, op. cit., p. 115. 

2See maps in their article on ‘The Native Languages of California,” American 
Anthropologist, N. S., V, pp. 1-26. 
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derivative suffixes, for instance -wilmi-! ‘‘on one side’’ and indi- 
rective -ma-, may precede an incorporated noun, others, such as 
-gu- “‘a little” and causative -*a-, regularly follow it. Following the 
derivative suffixes of the second class are the temporal and modal 
suffixes, these, in turn, being followed by the personal endings. 
The incorporated noun is thus very firmly knit into the verb-com- 
plex, never standing at its absolute beginning or end. All nouns 
in Yana end in their absolute form either in a radical short vowel 
or, if the stem is monosyllabic or the stem final is a long vowel, 
diphthong, or consonant, in a suffixed -na. When incorporated, 
the noun loses this -va and, if the stem ends in a short vowel other 
than -i, adds an -i; noun stems beginning with b and d sometimes 
change these consonants to wand r. The incorporated form -wai- 
of the noun bdna ‘‘deer’’ (stem ba-) illustrates several of these 
rules. 
An incorporated noun is often objective in meaning, while its 
use with locative, predicate subjective, or bahuvrihi force is also 
quite common. As the incorporated noun is treated in exactly 
the same way, as regards both position and phonetic change, no 
matter what its syntactic value may be, it is obvious how highly 
artificial it would be, from the Yana point of view, to treat objective 
noun incorporation as an isolated process. Some examples of 
Yana noun incorporation follow, and first such as illustrate the 
objective type :— 
k!utxdisindja “I am thirsty” (k/ut-? want, desire’; -xai-, incor- 
porated form of xdna, hdna ‘‘water’’; -si- present tense; -ndja 

kYunmiydusindja ‘I am hungry” (-miyau-, reduced form of mé’yauna 
“eating, food’’). 

klufdusindja “1 want fire’ (* is inorganic; au-, incorporated form 

of duna “‘fire’’). 

kiiruwawisindja “I wish to have a home” (k/uru- developed from 

klut- before w; wdwi ‘‘house’’). 

k!uruwdisindja ‘‘I want deer meat” (-wai-, incorporated form of béna 

“deer, deer meat’’). 


1For phonetic key to Yana see E. Sapir, “‘ Yana Texts,’’ University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 9, pp. 4, 5- 

2N. Yana dialect. CC. Yana has more archaic k/un-; this form of stem is preserved 
in N. Yana before nasal consonants. 
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mitcldugumman't' (23, 1)! ‘‘they had fire indeed” (mitc!-, mits!- “to 
have’; -gumma- “‘truly, indeed’’; -n*t‘, reduced from -*ni-t‘i- 
remote past and quotative). 

mits!éuha*nigi (164, 4) “let us have fire!’’ (-ha- hortatory; * is inor- 
ganic; -nigi ‘‘we’’). 

mits!duwilmisindja ‘‘l hold fire in one hand” (-wilmi- ‘‘on one side’’). 

mits!wawi® (181, 9) “have house, settle down!’ (-wawi- “house”; 
imperative). 

mitslamditslits!gisinu (181,9) ‘‘you will have children’’ (‘amdits!i- 
“child” not used without -ts/gi- diminutive plural suffix; -si- 
present or future in second person; -nu ‘‘you’’). 

mits!djuk!uts!®i (177, 1) “to have (one’s) heart, have courage” 
(-djuk!utsli-, absolute djuk!uts!i ‘‘heart’’; i infinitive). 

‘di*yausindja (28, 2) “I have carried fire’’ (‘ai-‘‘ to carry’’; +y- is 
inorganic). 

auwidurusk‘inigi ‘“‘we have gone for fire’ (auwi- take’’; is 


inorganic; -ru- “to go to do”’; -sk‘i- present in ist person plural). 


Some of these examples seem capable of being regarded as of 
the “particular’’ type, while others bear interpretation as verbs of 
“general”? application. The normal method of expressing the 
objective relation is to have the object noun in its absolute form 
follow the verb, a syntactic particle gi, which is employed to in- 
dicate the non-subjective character of the following noun, standing 
between. the two. Sometimes a noun object is not only incor- 
porated but also repeated as syntactic object with preceding gi. 
Thus the form ‘di*yausindja quoted above is in the text followed 
by gi*duna “‘(obj.) fire.”’ In parallel fashion we have auwi*déusan*- 
t‘iw ai *du‘ (167, 3) ‘the fire had been taken away”’ (-sa- ‘‘away”’; 
-w-, elided from -wa- passive suffix;? ai au‘ “fire,’’ female 
form); literally translated this sentence would read “(it)-had- 
been-fire-taken-away it fire.” It would seem that in Yana, 
as in Paiute, noun incorporation of the object is found chiefly in 
verbs of “‘characteristic” activity, a category in which verbs of 
desiring and possessing might very well be reckoned. That there 
is no sharp line of demarcation, however, between the incorporating 

1 References are to page and line of ‘‘ Yana Texts."’ 

? The incorporated subject of a passive is morphologically identical with the incor- 
porated object of a transitive verb. This is true also in Nahuatl. 
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and syntactic methods of rendering the object is indicated by the 
sentence mits!k/dlplasinig ai *duna (164, 6) ‘‘“we shall have fire”’ 
(-k/al-pla- ‘‘to keep”; -si- future in Ist person plural; -nig elided 
from -nigi), in which the verb and object do not coalesce into a 
single word; yet logically this sentence is quite analogous to the 
form mits!duha‘nigi “let us have fire!” already quoted. As in- 
corporated noun objects occur with particular frequency with 
k/ut- ‘‘to desire,”” and mits!- ‘‘to have,” it may be objected that 
these elements are not really verb stems but prefixes forming de- 
nominative verbs. In the first place, there are no prefixes in Yana. 
In the second place, k/ut- and mits!- occur without incorporated 
nouns; thus we have k/utdju*a- ‘‘to like, desire’’ and mitc!k‘i® 
(120, 13) ‘‘to come to (him),”’ lit., ‘to have hither” (-k‘7 “‘hither’’; 
® infinitive). 

Examples of the locative and predicate subjective use in Yana 
of incorporated nouns are: 


“he kicks my calf” (bui- “to kick’; 
djalil’ di‘gadu ‘‘calf of leg’; -wandja me’’). 
sé’ mawal*asindja give him to drink”’ (s°é- causative form of s‘i- ‘‘to 
drink”; -ma- indirective suffix; -wal-, incorporated form of bdlla} 
“mouth”; causative suffix). 
djiyddjas (131, 3) “it tastes like human flesh’’ (dji- ‘‘to taste’’; -yd- 
incorporated form of ydna “person”; -dja- “off, away,” of un- 
certain application here; -s present tense, female form). 
djiwd? (131, 3) ‘‘to taste like deer meat.” 
tildja‘dumal guisasi “it smells like dog meat” (ul- . . . -sa- “‘ to smell’; 
dja‘dumél gu ‘‘dog’’). 
gak!uwi® (175, 9) ‘‘talk as medicine-man, call upon your protecting 
spirit!’ (ga- “to talk, utter’; k/awi * impera- 
tive). 
The first two of these examples illustrate the locative, the last 
four the predicate subjective use of the incorporated noun. 
Well developed in Yana is the bahuvrihi type of verb. Examples 
are: 


‘dik!udalsindja am sick-handed” (‘aik/i- be sick”; -dal-, 
incorporated form of ddila “thand”’). 


1-In- assimilates to -ll-. 
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da’ twiihandja had much deer meat, was much-deered” (da’f*- 
be much”’; -ha- past tense). 

tlinttauguhandja “I had little fire, was little-fired’’ (t/ini- “to be 
little”; * is inorganic; -gu- “‘a little’). 

tclup*tc‘disi “it has a good seed, is good-seeded” (tc!up*- “to be 
good”’; -tc‘ui-, incorporated form of tc‘tina ‘“‘eye, seed”’). 

u‘waisi “‘he has two deer, is two-deered” (u‘- “‘to be two’’). 

bdiwilmidalsi “he is one-handed” (bai- “‘to be one’’; wilmi- ‘“‘on one 
side’’). 

k‘tiwawisindja “I have no house, am no-housed” (k‘i- “‘to be not"’). 

k‘tiwdisk‘inigi “‘we have no deer meat, are no-meated.” 


These verbs can not possibly be considered as secondary derivatives 
of compound nouns, for in compound nouns the qualifying member 
must always be nominal in form. Hence, if the first element of a 
compound noun is to be verbal in force, the verb stem must first 
be converted into a participle by the suffix -mau-; thus ‘one person”’ 
is béigumauydna (24, 12) ‘‘one-just-being That “much,” 
not,’’ and numerals are rendered in Yana by true verb stems is 
proved by such verb forms as dd’f*si ‘‘there is much”; djimdngun'*t' 
(25, 9) ‘‘they were just five’’ (djiman- ‘to be five’’); and k‘uk‘in*t' 
169, 5) ‘“she did not come”’ (-k‘i- “hither”’). Bahuvrihi compound 
nouns are in Yana simply substantivized derivatives of bahuvrihi 
verbs, not direct combinations of a verb and noun stem. Thus 
dja‘dumdl*gu ‘‘hang-ears, dog” (dja‘- ‘to hang”; -du- “down”; 
mdl*gu ‘‘ear’’) is a derivative of the verb dja‘dumdl'guisi ‘‘his ears 
hang” as truly as is p‘ubilla “‘swim-about, duck” (p‘u- “‘to swim”; 
-bil- ‘‘about, hither and thither”; -/a, assimilated from -na, noun 
ending) of p‘ubilsi “‘he swims about.” 

Morphologically the incorporated noun of Yana is to be con- 
sidered as on a par with the numerous derivative suffixes of the 
verb, as is shown, among other things, by the fact that it may be 
immersed, as it were, in these, some of the prefixes preceding, others 
following the incorporated noun. The noun, then, when incor- 
porated, is adverbial in character as regards its relation to the verb 
stem, that is, in so far as the derivative suffix is looked upon as 
adverbial in force rather than itself verbal with secondary position.! 


aa 


1See abstract of Yana structure in American Anthropologist, N. S., X1, p. I10. 
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The morphologic parallelism of such verbs as k/utxdisindja “‘1 want 
water” and k/itsasindja “‘1 want to go away”’ (-sa- “away”’) is 
obvious. In Uto-Aztekan, where composition of independent 
verb stems takes place freely, there was no difficulty in interpreting 
noun incorporation as a kind of composition; in Yana, however, 
where the verb is regularly followed only by elements that, however 
concrete in meaning, never occur independently, it seems more 
appropriate to regard noun incorporation as a form of derivation 
or, at best, as something between composition and derivation. 

Of syntactically greater importance than in Yana, vet mor- 
phologically less clearly developed, is the noun incorporation of 
Takelma. As the writer has already discussed this problem in 
some detail in his forthcoming ‘“‘ Takelma Language of Southwestern 
Oregon,’’! it is not necessary to go into the matter fully in this 
place. All incorporated nouns are in Takelma prefixed to the verb 
stem, in contrast to the pronominal elements which, whether sub- 
jective or objective, are invariably suffixed. Here again, then, we 
see that noun and pronomina! incorporation are unrelated mor- 
phologic processes. There is a further difference between the two 
sets of elements. The pronominal suffixes are as thoroughly 
welded with the verb stem (or verb stem plus its derivative suffixes) 
as one can desire, fully as much so, for instance, as in Indo-Germanic; 
on the other hand, incorporated nouns, and prefixed elements 
generally, are only loosely attached to the verb stem. Incorpo- 
ration of nouns is in Takelma something more than mere juxta- 
position and yet something less than composition or derivation; 
it may be best described as proclisis of stems, the stem, however, 
often ‘coinciding with the absolute form of the noun. 

The body-part stems occupy a somewhat special place in Takel- 
ma. As they hardly ever occur absolutely without possessive 
suffixes that, as a rule, are preceded by one or more formal suffixes 
serving to connect these with the stem, the prefixing of the bare 
stems of body-part nouns to the verb stem gives such noun stems 
more decidedly the appearance of being incorporated than other 

1To be published as part of Bulletin go, pt. 2, Bureau of American Ethnology 


(“Handbook of American Indian Languages,’’. edited by Dr F. Boas). See §§ 34-36 
of Takelma section. 
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nouns. Thus the incorporated form of the noun sal-x-d2k‘! “‘ my 
foot’”’ (-dék‘ “‘my”’) is sal-, that of dan-d-t'k' ‘“‘my rock”’ (-t‘k‘ 
“my’’) is dan-, a form coinciding with the absolute dén. More- 
over, a number of body-part stems have developed a general 
locative meaning in which all trace of the original concrete signifi- 
cation is lost: thus dak‘- (cf. ddég-ax-dek‘ “‘my head’’) means not 
only “head (obj.), with one’s head, in one’s head”’ but also ‘‘ above, 
over.” Nevertheless, there are several frequently used body-part 
prefixes, such as i- ‘‘hand,” that have no secondary local sense. 
One should beware of exaggerating the difference between body- 
part stems and other noun stems. It is true that certain body-part 
stems are more often incorporated and have a wider range of usage 
than other stems, but the fact that the relation of stem to abso- 
lute form with possessive suffix is identical in both classes of nouns 
and that, furthermore, noun stems not referring to parts of the body 
are at least quite clearly incorporated in an instrumental sense, makes 
it evident that the incorporative employment of body-part stems is 
more intense, as it were, than that of others, but not different in kind. 
Noun stems used with instrumental force always follow a locative 
prefix (not necessarily a noun stem), noun stems used as direct 
objects precede a locative prefix. Hence it is clear that the incorpo- 
ration of any noun stem, if only it is used instrumentally and preceded 
by an unindependent element, is easily proved. If, however, the 
noun is used objectively, it is only in the case of body-part stems, asa 
rule, that incorporation can be demonstrated beyond cavil. Other 
noun stems in such a position can be considered as independent 
of the verb. It is important to note, however, that a noun stem 
employed objectively regularly precedes the verb and that there is 
no pronominai suffix for the object of the third person.2. These 
two points, taken together with the analogy of body-part stems, 
make something of a case for loose objective incorporation of noun 
stems other than those having reference to body parts. 

Examples of incorporated instrumental and objective nouns, 
both body-part and other, may now be given: 


phonetic key of Takelma see E. Sapir, “‘Takelma Texts,’ Anthropological 
Publications University of Pennsylvania Museum, Vol. 1, pp. 8-11. 

2? Except sometimes when the object is personal, in which case a suffix -k‘wa may 
be employed. This suffix, significantly enough, allows no objective noun to precede 
the verb. 
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watitloxédxi (114, 4)! “he gathered them together’ (wa- local prefix 
“‘together’’; -7- “hand”’ incorporated with instrumental meaning, 
cf. t-iix-dék‘ “‘my hand”; -tloxox- aorist stem ‘‘to gather’; -i 
instrumental suffix). 

da*sgekleiha (102, 3) “he kept listening’ (da*- “‘ear’’ incorporated 
with instrumental meaning, cf. da*-nx-dék‘ ‘‘my ear’’; -sgek!leiha, 
continuative of -sgek/i‘- aorist stem ‘‘to listen’). 

xapli‘né“k'wa (188, 20) “he was warming his back” (xd- ‘‘back”’ 
incorporated with objective meaning, cf. xd-hdm-t‘'k‘ back”’; 
pli* “fire’’ incorporated with instrumental meaning, cf. p/iy-d-t‘k‘ 
fire’; -né“g- aorist stem “to warm’; -k‘wa “one’s own’’). 

gwenwayasgut! tsgathi (144, 3) ‘“‘with (his) knife he cut their necks”’ 
(gwen- ‘“‘neck”’ incorporated with objective meaning, cf. gwen-hau- 
x-dék‘ nape”; waya ‘“‘knife” incorporated with instrumental 
meaning, cf. wayd-t'k‘ “my knife’’; sgut!usgat-, distributive of 
sgé“d- aorist stem “‘to cut’’; -hi instrumental suffix). 

wili-wa*it!dnida® (28, 13) “‘you will keep house’’ (wili “‘house’’ loosely 
incorporated as object; wa- ‘‘together’’; -*i- ‘“‘with hand”’; -t/an- 
verb stem ‘‘to hold”; -i- instrumental suffix; -da* 2nd singular 
future subject). 

wai-s tigiis'axgwa'n am sleepy” (wai- “‘sleep, sleepiness’ incor- 
porated noun, not occurring otherwise, used as object, cf. verb 
stem wai- ‘‘to sleep’; s‘iigiis‘ax- reduplicated aorist stem ‘‘to be 
confused (?)’’; -gwa- comitative suffix “having’’; -*” first person 
singular aorist subject transitive). 


An incorporated noun is also, though rarely, found used subjectively 
or predicate subjectively in intransitive verbs. An example of 
each usage is here given: 


“forenoon’’ (ba*- loca! prefix “‘up’’; be® “‘sun” incor- 
porated as subject; k/iyi‘k‘- aorist stem “to go, proceed”; -da* 
aorist subordinating suffix). 

mot'wok' (17, 13) “he visited his wife’s parents, lit., he son-in-law 
arrived” (mot‘'- “son-in-law,” not ordinarily used as absolute 
noun; wok‘ aorist verb form “he arrived’’). 


Before leaving Takelma it may be noted that all the verb forms 
here given are particular in application. On the whole it seems that 
this language has a decided tendency towards noun incorporation, 


' References are to page and line of ‘‘ Takelma Texts.”’ 
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but has not carried the process of coalescence far enough to give the 
incorporated noun that is not a body-part stem a characteristically 
incorporative appearance. Another way of putting it is to say 
that Takelma stands midway between two such typical extremes 
as Athabascan and Iroquois. 

No more thorough-going instance of a noun-incorporating 
language can be required than Iroquois. It is significant of the 
frequency with which noun incorporation occurs in Iroquois that 
in an Oneida text of barely twenty lines published by Dr Boas 
at the end of his recent study of Iroquois! no less than nineteen 
examples of this process are found, five passive.and reflexive verbs? 
being included in the number. As in this study Dr Boas has dis- 
cussed and illustrated the main facts in regard to Iroquois noun 
incorporation, we can content ourselves here with merely reviewing 
some of these facts and selecting from his illustrative material. 

Inanimate nouns are regularly incorporated into the verb- 
complex when used as subject or object, apparently also at times 
when predicate subjective (or objective) in force. The animate 
noun does not seem to be as often incorporated as the inanimate 
noun; the animate subject, according to Dr Boas, is in fact never 
incorporated. Three points are of importance as indicating to 
what a degree the incorporated noun coalesces with the verb stem 
into a firm unit. In the first place the incorporated noun stem, if in 
its absolute form provided with one of the noun-forming prefixes 
ga- or o-, loses this prefix; in the second place it is always placed 
between the preceding subjective or objective pronominal element 
and the following verb stem, the verb stem, however, being im- 
mediately preceded by one of the five vowels a, e, i, 2, 0, according 
to the formal class of the verb; in the third place many incorporated 
nouns take a suffix (generally -sla- or 2la-,‘ -gwa-, or inserted ‘) 

IF, Boas, “Notes on the Iroquois Language,"’ Putnam Anniversary Volume, 
Pp. 427-460. 

? Passives and reflexives are formed in Iroquois by incorporating what might be 
called ‘‘empty”’ nouns, to borrow a convenient Chinese term. They are respectively 
-d- and -dad-, both a-stems. See Boas, loc. cit., p. 457, notes 6, II. 

Incorporated -dA"l6 “‘iriend’’ (Boas, loc. cit., p. 458, note 46) is perhaps rather 
predicate subjective than truly subjective: “they were not good as friends, i. e., they 


were not friendly,”’ not “‘the friends were not good.” 
4In Oneida. Equivalent to Mohawk -sera-. 
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originally, it would seem, of verbal abstractive force, before the 
characteristic vowel of the verb stem. The form of the pronominal 
element preceding the incorporated noun depends on the inherent 
vocalic class of the noun, there being five paradigms of pronominal 
prefixes corresponding to the five vowels enumerated.' This 
vocalic class of the incorporated noun is in no way connected with 
that of the following verb stem or with the prefix of the noun in 
its absolute form. 

A few selected examples of Oneida noun incorporation are taken 
from Dr Boas’ text; the analysis of the forms is taken chiefly from 
the notes to the text. 


yol‘a‘izu™ (455, 4)? “‘the trail was finished”’ (yo- third person non- 
masculine singular objective® of a- paradigm; -f‘a‘- = -d- + -'a’-; 
-d- passive of a-class; -‘a‘- incorporated form, without suffix, of 
absolute o-‘a‘a “‘trail,’’ object of verb stem; -isu™ consists of 
prefix -i- of uncertain meaning and perfect verb stem -su™ “‘to 
finish” of e-class but lost -e-, Boas, loc. cit., p. 452). 

yelA"nodddi (455, 6) “‘someone carried song along, sang as he went 
along’’ (ye- third person indefinite subjective of e-paradigm; 
-lA"n- incorporated form, without suffix, of absolute ga-/A"nd 
“‘song”’ of e-class; -o-dadi consists of class vowel -o- and present 
verb stem -dadi ‘‘to carry along,” regularly employed with 
incorporated object). 

lundnagla'‘slesdksgwe® (456, 5) “‘they searched for villages” lun- = 
lu™- third person masculine plural subjective of a-paradigm; 
-d- passive; -nagla‘sl- incorporated form of absolute nagld‘sla 
“‘village,”’ derivative in -sla of aorist verb stem naglat- ‘‘to live’; 
-e-zaks consists of class-vowel -e- and present verb stem -zaks 
““to search’’; -gwe® imperfect tense). 

du™wadesA"ndwi (456, 9) ‘‘there they name were given’ (du™- seems 
to represent a combination of three distinct prefixes: de- duality 
concept, relation of name to name bearer, practically equivalent 

1For these paradigue see Boas, loc. cit., pp. 442, 3. Cf. J. A. Cuogq, Etudes 

philologiques sur quelques langues sauvages de l Amérique, p. 99. 
2? References are to page and line of Boas, loc. cit. For phonetic key see Boas, 
loc. cit., pp. 427-430. 


Subjects of verbs that are perfect in tense are objective in form. See Boas, 
loc. cit., p. 438. 


4It is difficult to see what office this “‘ passive’’ serves here. Is it to be understood 
as incorporated with magla‘- “‘to live,’ -d-nagla‘sl(a)- meaning “‘ wherein it is lived’’? 
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to indirect object, -d- demonstrative “there,” and wa- aorist prefix 
-wa- third person non-masculine singular of a- paradigm; -d- 


passive: -e-sA"™n- consists of class-vowel -e- and incorporated 


form of absolute o-‘sA"nd ‘‘name”’; -d-wi* consists of class-vowel 
-a- and aorist verb stem -wi* ‘‘to give’’). 

sasagoyddagé ne yekzd* (456, 1) “he again body-took up the child, 
rescued the child’’ (sa-, za- contracted from z- “again” and wa- 
aorist prefix; sago- “he . . . somebody” combined form of third 
person masculine singular subject and third person indefinite 
object; -ydda incorporated form of absolute o-ydda “body”; -gé, 
-‘g6 aorist verb stem “‘to pick up, gather”’ of e- class but lost -e-; 
ne article “‘the’’; yeksd* ‘‘child’’). 

yonA"yode (456, 6) “stone stood” (yo- third person non-masculine 
singular objective? of e-paradigm; -mA"y- incorporated form of 
absolute o-nA"yd* “stone’’ of e-class; -d-de consists of class- 


vowel -o- and verb stem -de ‘‘to stand”’). 
Jeyadéda" (455, 8) “‘again her body was, again she seemed” (je- = | 
s-ye-; “again’’; -ye- third person indefinite subjective’ of e- | 
paradigm; -yad- incorporated form of absolute o-ydda ‘‘body’’; | 

-o-dA" consists of class-vowel -o- and present verb stem -dA” ey & 

“‘to be thus’’). | 
ni‘onadlasédA" (456, 7) “their fate would be thus” (ni- adverbial i. 
prefix ‘“‘thus’’; -‘ona- third person masculine plural objective of | 
a-paradigm, changed from -lona- because of preceding prefix; } 

-dlas- = dlasw- before following 0-. incorporated form of absolute | 
a-dldswa ‘‘fate’’ of a-class; -o-dA" as in preceding verb form). | 

The first five of these forms illustrate noun incorporation of the | 
object, the last three of the subject. Two of the former are passives, : | 
but the incorporated noun is doubtless to be considered as the object ; | 
of the transitive verb stem, not the subject of the secondarily ; “ | 
passive verb form; in these cases the non-masculine pronominal | 


subject refers not to the nominal subject, from our English point 
of view, but to the incorporated passive stem -d- replacing a logical 

subject. This morphologic affiliation of passives with transitives . 
rather than with intransitives is characteristic of more than one 


'See Boas, loc. cit., p. 451, no. 6, second paragraph. 

2? Verbs expressing a state have as pronominal logical subjects objective forms, 
See Boas, loc. cit., p. 438. 

3’ Why subjective? Cf. preceding and following verb forms. 
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American linguistic stock; in Iroquois “the trail is finished”’ is not 
to be analyzed as “‘the-trail is-finished,” but ‘‘it is trail-finish-ed.” 

At first sight such a form as yela"nodddi with its pronominal 
subject (ye-) and nominal object (-la"m) seems to indicate that 
the incorporated noun object is the equivalent of a pronominal 
objective prefix, or rather that the combined pronominal subjective 
(or objective) prefix and objectively incorporated noun are the 
morphologic, as well as syntactic, equivalent of the composite 
subject-object pronominal prefix; thus ye-la"n = “‘somebody-song”’ 
might be directly compared with gu”ye- “‘somebody .. . it 
(non-masculine singular).’’ Here, then, we would at last have an 
instance in which noun incorporation is similar in spirit as well as 
in name to pronominal incorporation, and such a view would be 
further confirmed by the fact that both pronominal elements and 
incorporated nouns are prefixed to the verb stem and follow certain 
adverbial prefixes (such as z- “again,’’ demonstrative d-, future 
a"-). Comparison with other verb forms, however, soon shows this 
view to be untenable. Were it correct, we should expect to find 
that intransitive verbs with incorporated noun subject would do 
without a pronominal subject (or object) prefix as being unnecces- 
sary, yet reference to a form like yona"yéde ‘‘it stone-stood”’ shows 
that such finite verb forms are impossible. Moreover, in forms 
like sasagoyddagé “‘he again somebody body-gathered” we see that 
the incorporation of a noun object (e.g. -yada- “‘body’’) does not 
preclude the possibility of a pronominal subject-object prefix (e. g. 
-sago- ‘“‘he . . . somebody’’). It is clear that in no case is the 
incorporated noun the equivalent of a pronominal prefix. In 
other words, noun incorporation in Iroquois, as elsewhere in America, 
is not pronominal replacement, which might be considered a syn- 
tactic process, but a kind of derivational or compositional,' at any 
rate a purely non-syntactic or etymologic process, the morphologic 
equivalent of a logically syntactic one. 

' The fact that two noun stems are never compounded in Iroquois and that all 
apparent compound nouns consisting of noun stem and verb (or adjective) stem are 
really derivatives of verbs with incorporated nouns, makes this type of ‘‘composition”’ 
a highly specialized one. If, as in Yana, incorporated nouns could be morphologically 
grouped with adverbial affixes, there need be ro hesitation in calling the process ‘*‘ deri- 


vational.”’ As it is, Iroquois noun incorporation is something more or less sui generis, 
difficult to assign to any recognized morphologic category. 
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The distinction between subjective and objective noun incor- 
poration ' is thus merely of logical or syntactic value; morphologically 
it has no significance. A more important one is illustrated in the 
examples given. In the first four and in the sixth examples the 
incorporated object or subject is logically unmodified by a possessive 
pronoun or genitive; the incorporation is of an unqualified noun. 
In the fifth and last examples, however, the incorporated object 
or subject is logically qualified by a possessive pronoun or genitive, 
or, to put it more accurately, if these sentences are translated into 
an Indo-Germanic language, the nominal object or subject, now 
freed from the verb, will be found to be thus qualified. The three 
sentences referred to (‘‘he again took up the child’s body,” “again 
her body was,” “‘their fate would be thus’’) illustrate what might 
be called ‘‘possessed’’ noun incorporation. The Iroquois rule 
covering such cases may be thus stated:—if a noun capable of 
incorporation is qualified by a possessive pronoun or genitive, the 
noun stem is incorporated into the verb (forms a quasi-compound 
with the verb), while its modifier is expressed as the pronominal 
subject? or object of the verb according to whether the noun when 
incorporated is the syntactical equivalent of a subject or object; 
if the modifier is a genitive, it follows the verb as in apposition to 
its pronominal representative in the verb. The three sentences 
just given in English form thus become in Iroquois: “again he- 
somebody-gathered the child,” “again she-body-was,” ‘thus 
they-fate-are.”” This construction has considerable resemblance 
to the bahuvrihi type of verb (‘‘she was again so-bodied,” ‘thus 
they are so-fated,” waga-dlasw-iyo ‘‘I-fate-good am, I am good 
-fated”’),* differing from it in that it is not confined to neuter 
verbs and does not necessarily imply general or permanent activity. 
In a neuter verb with unpossessed incorporated noun like yona"yéde 
“a stone stood” there is only one object (or person) referred to 


1 The Iroquois distinction of active and neuter verbs obtains in all verbs, whether 
with or without incorporated noun. Transitive and intransitive are terms of little 
meaning in Iroquois, unless we choose to call such verbs “ transitive’’ as have combined 
subject and object pronominal prefixes; all other verb forms, even such as have in- 
corporated noun objects, would then be “intransitive.” 

2 Objective in form if the verb is neuter. 

31. e. “I have good luck, my luck is good.” Sce Boas, loc. cit., p. 459, note 52. 
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(“‘stone’’); in a neuter verb with possessed incorporated noun 
like ni‘onadlséda" “thus is their fate” two objects (or persons) 
are referred to (“‘they”’ and ‘“‘fate’’),! while in an active verb with 
unpossessed or possessed incorporated noun (object) there are 
respectively two and three objects (or persons) referred to. 

Typically noun-incorporating is also Pawnee. The following 
examples are due to the courtesy of Dr Boas: 


taii’tkahwit? “I dig the ground” (ta- indicative prefix; -t- ‘“I’’; -it- 
kihwit = -itkir-pit; -itkir- incorporated form of absolute noun 
itkar“ “dirt’’; -pit verb stem “‘to dig’’). 

tahikst“" “I make an arrow” (tah- = tatr-; tat- as above; -riks incor- 


porated form of liks ‘‘arrow’’; -st- = -sr-; -ru verb stem “‘to 
make”; -*" temporal suffix). 
tatkituh“" “I make a mortar” (tat- as above; -kituh- = -kitutr-; kttut 


“‘mortar’’; -ru and -* as above). 
tikarthihv® “the stone is large”’ (ti- third person indicative; -karih- = 
-karitr-; karit ‘‘stone’’; -rih“ verb stem “‘to be large’’). 
tirahurarihu® “the deer is large’’ (ti- as above; -rahurd- incorporated 
form of absolute noun nahurak’ ‘deer,’ -i + n- becoming -ir-; 
-rihu® as above). 


The first three examples show noun incorporation of the object, 
the last two of the subject. It is evident at first glance that Pawnee 
noun incorporation is very similar to that of Iroquois. In both 
linguistic stocks the incorporated noun stem is inserted between the 
preceding pronominal element and the following verb stem, the 
pronominal prefix being itself preceded, if necessary, by a tense-modal 


1 This implies that yo- “it'’ of yonA"yd’de refers to -nA”y- ‘‘stone.’’ It seems 
decidedly possible, however, that the third person non-masculine objective pronominal 
prefix of neuter and passive verbs (yo- of first and sixth examples, wa- of fourth example) 
does not refer to the incorporated noun “subject” or passive -d-, but is impersonal in 
character, like our English “‘it’’ in “it rains,”’ so that even in such verbs there are two 
distinct “‘objects” referred to. Should this interpretation of the non-masculine 
singular prefix of neuter verbs be correct, it follows that the distinction made above 
between unpossessed and possessed noun incorporation resolves itself into the dif- 
ference between impersonal and personal for neuter verbs and intransitive and trans- 
itive for active verbs (using the terms “‘transitive’’ and “‘intransitive’’ in the specific- 
ally Iroquois sense defined above). 

2~ denotes long vowel with rising accent, as in Takelma; 7=i in English it; “= 
whispered «; k= palatal k; "= ‘“‘nasal breath with decided closure of the posterior 
nares and presumably ¢ [or perhaps k] position of the tongue”’ (letter from Dr Boas); 
t= gl.ttal catch. 
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element (with Pawnee /a- compare Iroquois aoristic wa- and future 
A™-). Because of the peculiar phonetic laws of Pawnee the coal- 
escence of incorporated noun with pronoun and verb stem into a 
word unit is even carried further, if anything, than in Iroquois. 
In both Pawnee and Iroquois, it should be remarked, verbs with 
incorporated nouns are freely used to refer to particular activities. 

It will probably be found that a fair number of other American 
linguistic stocks, that do not regularly use noun incorporation 
to express particular acts, nevertheless make use of the process in 
verbs of the general type, including bahuvrihi verbs. Algonkin 
seems to be a case in point. 


Cree nandawawamiskwew ‘‘he hunts beavers, is a beaver-hunter”’ 
(amisk “beaver; nandonawew “he seeks him’’). 
Ojibwa pdginindzi “he has a swollen hand” (0-nind? “his hand”; 
pagisi “it is swollen’’).! 
Another language making use of noun incorporation in this 
limited sense is Tsimshian. Examples? are: 


gél'Erla “to be a harpooner of seals’’ (g’él-g- harpoon’; Z&rla 
“‘seal’’). 

sEyélwdyinu am a_ paddle-polisher’’ (sz- causative prefix ‘‘to 
make’”’; yel-g- ‘‘smooth”’; wdi ‘“‘paddle”’; -nu indicative). 


Enough evidence has been presented to make it clear that 
noun incorporation, even if the term be limited in its application 
to incorporation of subject or object, is by no means rare in America. 
Lest it be thought, however, that noun incorporation is indeed the 
characteristic of American languages generally, it is well to point 
out that it is entirely absent in a large, perhaps the larger, number 


! These examples are taken from C. C. Uhlenbeck, “Ontwerp van eene vergelijkende 
Vormleer van eenige Algonkintalen,"’ Verhandelingen der koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschapen te Amsterdum, Afdeeling Letter-kunde, N. R., XI, no. 3, p. 65. In 
his Fox grammar Dr Jones makes no explicit reference to noun incorporation as a 
regular process (Algonquian, Handbook of American Indian Languages, 1, pp. 735- 
873). Perhaps incorporated nouns are in Algonkin best looked upon as secondary 
stems with substartival torce, cf. Fox -wind- “horn"’ and -‘kwé- ‘“‘woman” (pp. 796, 797). 

2 Due to the courtesy of Dr Boas. @ is e of English met; E is obscure vowel of 
undefined quality; g° is palatal g; ¢ is voiceless palatal 1; r is uvular; ' represents 
weak glottal catch. The dialect is that of Tsimshian proper. See now Boas, Tsim- 
shian, § 34 (Handbook of American Indian Languages, 1, 365). 
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of them. Such are Athabascan, Salish,! Chinookan, Yokuts, 
Siouan, and Eskimo; and yet Athabascan and Eskimo might well 
be considered types of “polysynthetic” languages. 

We have seen that noun incorporation as ordinarily understood, 
that is, objective noun incorporation, can not be treated without 
reference to other syntactic uses of the incorporated noun. Ob- 
jective noun incorporation may be a justifiable theme to treat from 
a logical or psychological point of view, but as regards morphology 
there is every reason to consider this particular process a special 
case, syntactically speaking, of the more general process of coales- 
cence of noun stem and verb stem into a single verb form. Besides 
objective and subjective incorporation of noun stems, examples have 
been given of their use predicate objectively and subjectively, 
instrumentally, locatively, and in what have been termed bahuvrihi 
constructions. The manner of incorporation has been found to 
differ considerably in different linguistic stocks; this applies to 
position, degree of coalescence with verb stem, and morphological 
treatment of the incorporated noun. Despite all differences of 
detail one fact stands out prominently. In no case, not even in 
Iroquois, where the process is probably of greater syntactic im- 
portance than elsewhere, can the incorporated noun be considered 
as morphologically the equivalent of a pronominal affix. This does 
not mean that noun incorporation has no syntactic value. The 
characteristic fact about the process is that certain syntactic re- 
lations are expressed by what in varying degree may be called com- 
position or derivation.” 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA, 
, OTTAWA, ONT. 


1 The “‘substantivals"’ of Salish and Kwakiutl, as already pointed out, are not 
instances of true noun incorporation. 

2Since this article was written (June, 1910) Mr J. P. Harrington has published 
sketches of two Tanoan dialects, Tiwa and Tewa. In Tiwa both direct and indirect 
noun objects may be incorporated in the verb complex, coming between the pronominal 
prefix and verb stem; such incorporation is obligatory for singular direct objects 
(American Anthropologist, N. S., 12, 1910, p. 28). In Tewa singular direct objects 
may or may not be incorporated (ibid., p. 501). Tanoan verbs with incorporated 
noun object are, as in Nahuatl and Shoshonean, noun-verb compounds. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON IROQUOIS SILVERSMITHING 
By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


N the American Anthropologist ' for July-Sept., 1910, I endeavored 
| to show that most of the silver brooch patterns used by the 
eastern Indians, particularly the Iroquois, had come from 
trans-atlantic sources, most probably directly from Scotland. 
I pointed out also that the Iroquois as late as 1865 commonly made 
silver brooches similar in most ways to Scotch Luckenbooth 
brooches, that they considered their product the result of a purely 
native art, and that this belief had been held by nearly all, if not 
all, collectors of Iroquois silver ornaments. 

It may be well to state, in passing, that the Iroquois silver 
énitis’kd’ as well as the Scotch Luckenbooth brooch was fretted out 
of a thin plate of silver and generally had a single tongue or pin 
loosely attached to one side of a central opening. The cloth was 
pulled through this opening sufficiently to allow the tongue to 
pierce it when it was drawn back and the brooch thus held securely. 
This form of brooch is distinctive and differs from the heavy forms 
with a clasp pin on the back, from the fibula, and from other forms 
of pin jewelry. The Luckenbooth brooch resembles a buckle more 
than it does a pin or fibula. 

Since the publication of my former article I have come across 
other interesting references to silver brooches and am much in- 
debted to Mr Alfred Ela of Boston for many citations, with par- 
ticular reference to the origin of heart-shaped brooches in Europe. 
My article traced the European brooch from the burial mounds of 
East Yorkshire to Scotland. In the Transactions of the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society, vol. 6, part 1, 1910, I find, however, an 
article on heart brooches by Mr C. E. Whitelaw, F. S. A. Scot., 
in which the following statement is made: ‘‘ The heart shaped brooch 
in various forms was in use in many countries in Western Europe, 
e. g. Scandanavia, Germany and England. In England it was one 


1In an article entitled ‘“ The Origin of Iroquois Silversmithing.” 
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of the commonest forms in mediaeval times and was probably 
introduced about the thirteenth century. I am unable to suggest 
when it came into use in Scotland.”’ Thus, as had been anticipated, 
the brooch referred to has been traced to the continent. The 


FiG. 45.—Scotch and Iroquois brooches. a is a Scotch brooch in the collection 
of the Wyoming Historical Society (Pa.). a’ shows the reverse with an inscription. 
On the lower line are three forms of brooches made by the Iroquois and copied from 
Scotch patterns. 


Scotch Luckenbooth brooches mentioned by Mr Whitelaw are 
described as usually of silver, often of inferior quality, and sometimes 
set with natural crystals or glass and occasionally with brass or 
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copper. Such brooches are described as having been cast in moulds 
and finished by hand. On these specimens the maker's initials 
or the place of manufacture are often found. The face is usually 
engraved and many times the reverse bears an inscription, a posy, 
the names of its owners, or the name of a donor and recipient. This 
last named form is generally found to be a marriage or a love token 
(see fig. 45). Any brooch pinned to the garment of a child was 
regarded by the Scotch as an efficient charm against witches, hence 
the name “witch brooches” was often applied. 

When the Iroquois silversmiths copied the Scotch patterns 
they left off many things that were common in the original pattern 
and interpreted the design as their own education, environment, 
or customs dictated. The Iroquois many times fastened bits of 
glass to the brooches but never cast them. Their method was 
uniformly to fret them out of sheet silver or beaten coins, as pre- 
viously described. 

The most common forms of loose-tongued fret-work brooches 
in use in Great Britain as far as I have discovered from reviewing 
descriptions and illustrations, are the circle, the simple heart, the 
heart with the apex curved to one side, the simple heart crowned 
either by a coronet or thistle, the elaborated heart and highly 
conventional crown, and two hearts intertwined and crowned. 
Very probably the simple square was also used. All these forms 
and many others are found in Iroquois-made brooches of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The Iroquois brooches 
in their workmanship are distinctive. With them the thistle top 
was a bird’s tail and in their brooches they lengthened the thistle 
and drew parallel lines to represent feathers. The Iroquois recog- 
nized the intertwined hearts to be such but called them “two jaws 
interlocked.” Unlike the Scotch brooch of this type they did not 
place a tongue on each heart but fastened one across the central 
opening. Mr Harrington in his paper on silversmithing ' remarks 
that the Iroquois use this brooch (see fig. 45, e) as a national badge 
and this is quite true. The Iroquois traveler, faithful to the pre- 
cedents of his sires of the older days, generally fastens a double heart 
brooch to his coat or vest as an emblem of his nationality and as a 


1 Anthropological Papers of the Am. Mus. of Nat. Hist., vol. 1, part vi. 
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hailing sign to the wanderers of his tribe. Never does he suspect 
that the motif of his emblem is anything but a genuine product of 


Fic. 46.—Pocahontas and her son Thomas Rolfe. 
Hall, England, the home of the Rolfe family. 
Lee and Shephard.) 


From a painting in Heacham 4 
(Reproduced by courtesy of Lathrop, 


his own ancestors and thus a worthy token of his aboriginality. 
In it he never dreams of the canny Scot of earlier times. 
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Another type of brooch in common use by the Iroquois is the 
“council square,” a quadrilateral pattern with concaved sides and 
notched corners, one square within another (fig. 45, d). This form 
I have not yet seen in works illustrating the silver ornaments of 
Great Britain but it appears in a painting of Pocahontas and her 
son Thomas Rolfe hung in Heacham Hall, England, which must 
have been painted not later than 1611. Figure 46 is a reproduction 
of the painting. Crowned single hearts appear also, the two forms 
being attached to the low cut neck of the dress and fastening the 
front all the way down just as Iroquois women later commonly 
wore them. 


In the center of the neck border is a particularly interesting 
brooch (see fig. 47). It is one 
clearly of Masonic import and 
shows the compasses, the arc of 
the circle, and the square sup- 
ported by pillars. Near the top, 
bottom as worn, is another 
smaller decoration which seems 
a small right angle or square. As 
worn the brooch is inverted and 
it is interesting to note that the 
Iroquois almost always wore 
conventionalized Masonic em- 
blems upside down. The small 
right angle may be a square but 


Fic. 47.—Detail of Masonic brocch shown 
apparently it is only a device in the painting of Pocahontas. 


commonly found at the bottom 


of Scotch heart and crown brooches (see fig. 450). 

It has never been clearly understood by students of Iroquois 
ethnology just when the Masonic pattern came into vogue with the 
Iroquois. Brant was a Mason and other leaders have been claimed 
as such, but the Iroquois had plenty of opportunities before that 
time of seeing the Masonic emblem as displayed by the Scotch and 
English traders and explorers that came among them. The 


1 Reproduced by courtesy of Lathrop, Lee and Shephard, Boston, from The 
American Indian, by E. S. Brooks. 
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Masonic emblem worn by Pocahontas as an ornament, shown in the 
painting referred to, would seem to point out that the Atlantic 
coast Indians influenced by British colonists had seen the emblem 
as early as the settlement of Jamestown. Later this emblem was 
used by the Iroquois as a decorative motif in their silver ornaments 
and was conventionalized in many ways. In almost all cases, 
however, they regarded the bottom of the design as the top and thus 
placed the arc of the circle at the top and the joint of the compasses 
at the bottom. In this position the arc and the square resembled 
somewhat the crown on a heart brooch, while the round hinge of 
the compasses resembled the knob at the lower point of the heart 
on Scotch brooches (see fig. 45,2). Because of this fancied similarity 
the “Queen Mary’s heart”’ design and the Masonic emblem became 
blended in the conventionalized patterns that grew out of both 
motifs. How the idea of similarity might develop may be under- 
stood by inverting figure 48,a and b,and comparing them with the 
heart brooch in figure 45, 0. Here the openings in the crown—with 
the Iroquois, the eyes of the owl—are suns and moons in the Masonic 
design and the arc of the circle is construed as a plain top of the 
crown—with the Iroquois, the owl’s head. Then are there only 
three small differences: in the heart (owl) pattern the sides are 
curved while the sides of the compasses are straight; the apex of the 
heart is pointed in Iroquois brooches or rarely there is a small 
bird’s head, while the top of the compasses terminates in a circular 
hinge; and in the heart the triangular opening at the middle of the 
base of the crown points downward to give a symmetrical border 
to the heart, while in the Masonic type the angle of the square 
points upward (viewed in the reversed position). In the Scotch 
crowned hearts, as previously mentioned, the heart sometimes has 
at its apex a knob or trifoliated projection which might easily be 
‘nterpreted as similar in import to the head of the compasses. 
These differences only accentuate the similarity of the two forms 
as viewed by the Indians. 

The simpler form of the Masonic emblem as employed by the 
Iroquois is shown in the Iroquois-made brooch illustrated in figure 
48,a. Apparently it isa copy of some past master’s jewel. Figure 
48, b, is nearly the same except that for the sake of balanc> the sun 
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Fic. 48.—The simpler forms of Iroquois silver brooches of the Masonic motif. 


and the moon have been turned into suns without rays. In 48, c, 
the sun and moon are lacking and we have what appears to bea try- 
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square. In figure 48, d, the space between the square and the arc 
has been left filled but the decorations which are fretted out still 
leave the arc and the square untouched. The suns here appear 
only engraved. Figure 48, e, represents another type and one similar 
to the Pocahontas brooch. The small pillars here appear and 
though they are conventionalized they may be recognized. In this 
brooch the arc of the circle does not appear free though its upper 
side is distinguished by decorations that outline it. Above the arc 
in the next figure (48, f), are odd designs punched out. They are 
similar, varying little in shape, in all brooches of this type. In 
fig. 48, f, as in fig. 48, e, the first fretwork design inside the base of the 
pillar might appear to be a trowel but this is probably not the case. 
More likely these fanciful outlines are only the result of an attempt 
to punch five circles at regular intervals and at the same time to 
leave the square free and not to break into any other part of the 
design. In figure 48, f, the conventionalized pillars rise above and 
through the compasses and are attached to them at the top. On 
the bars of the compasses where the pillars intercept them are the 
Iroquois seed or “‘life’’ symbols. 

A second stage of modification of this motif is shown in figure 49, a. 
Here the bars (legs of the compasses) are doubled and paralleled. 
This doubling the Iroquois call déio’wé"ge, ‘“‘two parallel lines.” 
The idea of ‘doubling’ probably originated from the ‘council 
square’’ brooch such as is represented in figure 45, d. In figure 49, b, 
is the ordinary ‘“‘wolf-eared council fire’ brooch of the Seneca, 
the interlaced bars representing the fagots of the fire. In figure 49, c, 
the fagots are shown and the flame bursting from the top (bottom 
as illustrated). In these patterns the arc as a feature almost 
disappears. Figure 49, d, shows the brooch with the arc meta- 
morphosed to double and parallel squares. This is wrought by 
combining the original concept with the square-within-a-square 
council brooch (see fig. 45, d). 

‘ Another departure from the original motif is shown in figure 49, e. 
The pattern is rather more pleasing in its lines than the former and 
there are no prominent straight linesinit. In figure 49, f, it is even 
more difficult to recognize the Masonic motif than it is in figure 49, e. 
The Iroquois call the brocch represented in figure 49, f, the oskwi'sd’ 
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Fic. 49.—The more elaborate forms of Iroquois silver brooches of the Masonic 


motif. 
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or tomahawk. It appears to have been obtained by perpendicularly 
halving the Masonic design. Looking at it in this way, one leg of the 
compasses, the joint,and one arm of the square may be seen, while 
the blade of the tomahawk may or may not be derived from the 
arc of the circle. 

This series of brooches affords a good illustration of how an 
original motif may become conventionalized and modified by other 
similar objects until the original design becomes almost unrecog- 
nizable. 

Among other styles of Iroquois brooches are various forms of 
the star and circle. Ornamented stars of five, six, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, and twelve points are enclosed in a decorated circular border, 
generally with scalloped edges. Hardly two brooches of similar 
pattern appear identical when the details of fretwork and engraving 
are closely examined. When stars appear without the enclosing 
band the points terminate in knobs or hemispheres. The circular 
or disk brooches are most frequently convex on the front surface 
and the pin hole is usually circular, though heart-shaped, and square 
openings occur in some instances. The square central opening is 
most often found in brooches where the “council square’’ motif 
is worked inside a circular border. 

Iroquois circular and disk brooches are different from the so 
called ‘‘ Algonquin”’ or “‘ Delaware’’ types. Such are saucer-shaped, 
sometimes quite deep, or simply convexed on the upper surface. 


The former are generally small and plain with the central opening 


at the bottom of the saucer. The disk type is often large, those six 


inches in diameter being frequent. Brooches of this form, however, 
are stamped and engraved and seldom fretted. The workmanship 
of the Iroquois-made brooch is superior to the products of other 
tribes and may easily be distinguished. 

Purely native patterns are extremely rare and the occasional 
example is found to be zoémorphic. The Iroquois silversmith 
preferred to cling to a motif as he found it and though he had ample 
opportunity to create his own designs few examples have been 
discovered. There seem to be certain reasons for this and the 
circumstance affords a text for more than a single venture. 

If brooches of the loose-tongued buckle type were common 
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in Great Britain at the time of the discovery of America there is 
a possibility that they might have crept into the trader’s store of 
more precious things and thus have worked their way into the 
esteem of the Indians at a comparatively early period. If the 
painting of Pocahontas is contemporaneous, as I am assured it is, 
the brooches represented on her dress would seem to confirm this 
and indicate that the Indians might have had brooches from traders 
and colonists as early as 1607. As a matter of fact, however, 
they do not appear to have become familiar articles with the 
Indians until after the beginning of the eighteenth century, and then 
not until the end of the first quarter. They are not found in Indian 
graves before this period as far as I have been able to discover. 


New York STATE MUSEUM, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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NATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE MEETING BETWEEN 
LA PEROUSE AND THE TLINGIT 


By G. T. EMMONS 


ITUYA BAY is a deep, narrow inlet penetrating the American 
|. mainland just beyond that point where the broken, rocky 
part of the north Pacific coast gives place to the broad, 
sandy shore of the Gulf of Alaska. Originally the bed of a great 
glacier it has long since been taken possession of by the sea, that 
floods and ebbs through its restricted entrance with a force that 
makes it the most justly dreaded harbor on the Pacific coast. 
At its head it branches into two arms, at right angles to the original 
course, which receive much ice from a number of active glaciers. 
The narrow mouth is still further contracted by half submerged 
ledges and sand spits that extend from either shore, and the constant 
warfare of the ocean waves and tidal currents have formed a bar, 
over which the rollers break with terrific force, and, except in 
fair weather, at slack water, the passage is fraught with extreme 
peril. Within, the calm is almost supernatural, the mirror-like 
surface of the water, protected by steep, high shores, is unaffected 
by winds from any quarter, and reflects with the truth of reality 
the translucent ice tints of the floating bergs as they are carried 
hither and thither by each recurring tide. These peculiar conditions 
in times past attracted the sea otter in great numbers, and, notwith- 
standing the dangerous waters, this has always been a favorite 
hunting ground of the natives from Chatham Straits to Dry Bay. 
Lituya is a compound word in the Tlingit language meaning 
“the lake within the point,”’ and the place is so called from the 
almost enclosed water within the extended spit. On the maps of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it appears variously as 
Port Frangaise, Altona, Alituya, Ltooa, as well as Lituya. 

Like primitive peoples elsewhere the Tlingit endowed all 
nature with spirit life, and so accounted for the many mysteries 
that compassed them about. In their imagination, the glacier 
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was the child of the mountains, born in regions of eternal snow, and, 
when its arch-enemy the sun looks down to destroy it, the parents 
tear the rocks from their sides and scatter them over the surface 
for protection; in the scintillating aurora they saw the warrior 
spirits at play in the highest heaven; and when nature was at its best 
the spirit of the tree and the rock came forth as the shadow and 
slept upon the calm waters. And so the legend of Lituya tells of 
a monster of the deep who dwells in the ocean caverns near the 
entrance. He is known as Kah Lituya, “the Man of Lituya.” 
He resents any approach to his domain, and all of those whom he 
destroys become his slaves, and take the form of bears, and from 
their watch towers on the lofty mountains of the Mt Fairweather 
range they herald the approach of canoes, and with their master 
they grasp the surface water and shake it as if it were a sheet, 
causing the tidal waves to rise and engulf the unwary. 

It can be seen how this phenomenon appealed to the Tlingit, 
as of all deaths that by drowning was alone dreaded. The end 
might come in any other way and he met it unflinchingly, with 
perfect resignation. But his crude belief in a future life of comfort 
and warmth required that the body be cremated, while, if lost in the 
water, its spirit must ever remain in subjection to some evil power. 

This legend of Lituya is illustrated by a carved wooden pipe (fig. 
50),! of splendid proportions, which was obtained in 1888 from the 
chief of the Tuck-tane-ton family of the Hoon-ah Kow, who claimed 
this bay as his hereditary sea-otter hunting ground. It was used only 
upon occasions of particular ceremony—when the clan assembled 
to honor the dead, or to deliberate upon some important question 
of policy. At one end is shown a frog-like figure with eyes of 
haliotis shell, which represents the Spirit of Lituya, at the other 
end the bear slave sitting up on his haunches. Between them they 
hold the entrance of the bay, and the two brass-covered ridges are 
the tidal waves they have raised, underneath which, cut out of 
brass, is a canoe with two occupants, that has been engulfed. 

In 1786 La Perouse, the French navigator, in his exploration 
of the Northwest Coast to the southward of Bering Bay, when 
abreast of the Fairweather Mountains, descried an opening in the 


1 This illustration was furnished through the courtesy of Mr George G. Heye, in 
whose collection the pipe now is. 
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shore which his boats entered and reported as an available anchorage. 
The following day he stood in for the entrance, which he had 
hardly gained, when the wind hauled ahead, and, notwithstanding 
he shivered his sails and threw all aback, he was carried in by the 
irresistible force of the flood, and narrowly escaped shipwreck. He 


Fic. 50.—Pipe illustrating the myth of Lituya Bay. 


remained here twenty-six days making observations, surveying, and 
trading with the natives. He gave to the bay the name of Port 
des Frangaises and his minute description of the country and its 
inhabitants forms one of the most pleasing and exact records that 
has come down to us from any of the early narrators. But his 
visit was made most memorable by the loss of two of his boats 
and their crews of twenty-one officers and men, in their attempted 
reconnaisance of the mouth of the bay. 

In 1886, one hundred years after this event, Cowee, the principal 
chief of the Auk qwan of the Tlingit people, living at Sinta-ka- 
heenee, on Gastineaux Channel, told me the story of the first 
meeting of his ancestors with the white man, in Lituya Bay, where 
two boats of the strangers were upset and many of them were 
drowned. This narrative had been handed down by word of mouth 
for a century. These people possess no records nor had the chief, 
who spoke no word of our tongue, ever heard of La Perouse from 
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outside sources; so we can here authenticate by an exact date a 
most interesting piece of native history in detail, the truth of which 
is substantiated by the fact that La Perouse was the only one of 
the early navigators to visit this locality in a large ship and by 
the attending loss of life in the destruction of his two boats. 

Before the coming of the white man, when the natives had no 
iron, the Chilkat and Hoon-ah made long canoe trips each summer 
to Yakutat, to trade with the Thlar-har-yeek for copper, which 
was fashioned into knives, spears, ornaments, and tinneh! and 
which again were exchanged with the more southern tribes for 
cedar canoes, chests, food boxes, and dishes. 

One spring a large party of Thluke-nah-hut-tees from the 
great village of Kook-noo-ow on Icy Straits, started north, under 
the leadership of three chiefs—Chart-ah-sixh, Lth-kah-teech, and 
Yan-yoosh-tick. 

In entering Lituya, four canoes were swallowed by the waves 
and Chart-ah-sixh was drowned. The survivors made camp 
and mourned for their lost companions. While these ceremonies 
were being enacted, two ships came into the bay. The people did 
not know what they were, but believed them to be great black birds 
with far reaching white wings, and, as their bird creator, Yehlh, 
often assumed the form of a raven, they thought that in this guise 
he had returned to earth, so in their fright they fled to the forest 
and hid. Finding after a while that no harm came to them, they 
crept to the shore and, gathering leaves of the skunk cabbage, they 
rolled them into rude telescopes and looked through them, for 
to see Yehlh with the naked eye was to be turned to stone. 

As the sails came in and the sailors climbed the rigging and ran 
out on the yards, in their imagination they saw but the great 
birds folding their wings and flocks of small black messengers rising 
from their bodies and flying about. These latter they believed 
to be crows, and again in fear they sought the shelter of the woods. 

One family of warriors, bolder than the rest, put on their heavy 
coats of hide, the wooden collar and fighting head-dress, and, armed 
with the copper knife, spear, and bow, launched a war canoe. 


1The well-known “‘coppers"’ or shield-like pieces that might be considered as 
money, and which had a fixed value in accordance with their size. 
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But scarcely had they cleared the beach when a cloud of smoke 
rose from the strange apparition followed by a voice of thunder, 
which so demoralized them that the canoe was overturned and the 
occupants scrambled to the shore as best they could. 

Now one nearly blind old warrior gathered the people together, 
and said, that his life was far behind him and for the common good 
he would see if Yehlh would turn his children to stone, so he told 
his slaves to prepare his canoe, and, putting on a robe of the sea 
otter, he embarked and paddled seaward. But as he approached 
the ships the slaves lost heart and would turn back, and all deserted 
him save two, who finally placed him alongside. He climbed 
on board, but being hardly able to distinguish objects, the many 
black forms moving about still appeared as crows, and the cooked 
rice that they set before him to eat looked like worms, and he feared 
to touch it. He exchanged his coat of fur for a tin pan and with 
presents of food he returned to the shore. When he landed the 
people crowded about surprised to see him alive, and they touched 
him and smelled of him to see if it were really he, but they could 
not be pursuaded to eat the strange food that he had brought to 
them. 

After much thought the old man was convinced that it was not 
Yehlh that he had gone to and that the black figures must be people, 
so the natives, profiting by his experience, visited the ships and 
exchanged their furs for many strange articles. 

It was at this time that two boats were lost at the mouth of the 
bay and many of the white men were drowned. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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WAR CUSTOMS OF THE MENOMINI INDIANS 


By ALANSON SKINNER 


HE Menomini Indians recognized, roughly, five callings; 
TT prophecy, medicine, jugglery, sorcery, and war. Hunting, 
fishing, and agriculture were universal occupations, for, 
although such gifted persons as prophets, doctors, jugglers, and 
sorcerers were often able to eke out their existence through the 
fees which they extorted from their patients or clients, men of 
fame or ability great enough to gain them a living in this way alone 
were rare. 

War was the one profession open to every one; all others re- 
quired not only skill and training, but a certain acquaintance with 
the supernatural which was not vouchsafed to ordinary mortals. 
These miraculous gifts also played their part in warfare, but to 
a more limited extent. Any man could be a warrior, but, as a 
general thing, only those who received divine inspiration could be 
leaders. 

Every man above the age of puberty was a potential warrior. 
From his earliest youth every male looked forward to the day when 
he could take his place among the fighting men, and devoted much 
of his spare time in acquiring dexterity in the use of weapons, and 
endurance on the warpath. The actual combats were never battles 
fought in the open between large bodies of soldiers; flying raids 
by small parties, ambuscades, and, particularly, night attacks, were 
the rule. 

According to tradition the fundamental principles upon which 
their strategic tactics were founded, and the sacred palladiums which 
they relied upon for success, were derived from the Powers Above. 

In that mythical early period in which all Menomini legends 
take their origin, the Sun and the Morning Star looked down upon 
their grandchildren, the children of men, and were filled with pity 
for their suffering, so they called a council to decide what could be 
done to bring about a better order of things. They sent for the 
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“Swift-flying-birds,” ! the Buffalo, the Weasel, and the Pine 
Snake, all of whom came to the council out of pity for their neighbors, 
the children of men. 

The ‘“‘Swift-flying-birds”’ promised to endow the warriors with 
power to travel as fast as they can fly, and, if the braves were 
defeated, they were empowered to put on the birds’ skins and escape 
by flying. 

The Buffalo gave them his strength and courage, and the 
Weasel agreed to help the warriors stalk their foes even as he pursues 
his game. He said that they should be as successful in taking 
scalps as he is in capturing his prey. 

The Pine Snake promised that they should have his ability to 
hide away in the undergrowth to spy upon the enemy, or to escape 
if they should be hard pressed. 

When the animals had completed their donations, the Sun 
and the Morning Star gathered the presents into a bundle, sent 
for the Thunder-birds,? and gave it to them to transmit to the 
children of men. As soon as they had received the package, the 
Thunder-birds called an Indian up to their home in the western sky, 
and gave it to him with the promise that if he followed their direc- 
tions he would always be successful in battle. The Thunder-birds 
further desired that he should present the bundle with tobacco, 
and pray to it from time to time. They promised him that when- 
ever he did this they would hear his prayers. 

They gave him a rare blue powder with which he was instructed 
to paint the faces of the injured warriors. He was assured that if 
he did this the blood would run from their wounds and they would 
recover.' Then the Thunderers taught him the sacred songs that 
go with the medicines to make them efficacious, and permitted 
him to depart. Since that time worthy men have received the 
proprietary right to the war-bundle from the Thunderers. 

In order to present a correct idea of the means employed in 
securing these charms, I shall give in full the story of a bundle which 
was formerly the property of a man named Watakona. This hero, 


1 The Hawks, the Swallows, and the Humming-birds. 

2 The Thunderers are imaginery birds who dwell in the western heavens. The 
flashing of their eyes is the lightning, and the sound of their voices is the thunder. 
They occupy a prominent place in Menomini tradition. 
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when young, was ambitious to receive recognition from the Powers 
Above. He painted his face with charcoal, and fasted, and prayed 
for their favor so often that at length all the manitus became aware 
of his devotion. Still he continued to call upon them. 

Finally the Inamakiwuk, or Thunderers, took pity on him 
and sent him word, through a dream, to build an elm-bark canoe 
and launch it in the ocean. He was instructed to take a straight 
course westward until he came to an island of rock projecting high 
above the surrounding waters. Here the vision told him he would 
find the Thunderers. 

When Watakona awoke he was full of joy, for he knew at last 
his prayers were to be answered. He washed the charcoal from 
his face and broke his fast. Then he built the canoe in secret. 
When it was finished he carried it to the ocean, and set out as he 
had been instructed. 

After he had travelled for a long time he came to the island. 
Here were gathered a great number of Thunder-birds, waiting for 
him. As soon as he had landed, the chief of the Thunderers, who 
Was greater and handsomer than all the others, came forward and 
addressed him as follows: 


““Nosé (grandchild), you have come to me according to my command, 
for I was troubled in heart when I saw you fasting and suffering, growing 
light in flesh and thin in body. Now you have gained great honor, for 
I have taken pity on you. I am going to give you the war-bundle to 
use upon the earth. You shall feed it, and give sacrifices to it for my 
sake, and in my behalf. You shall be empowered to use this thing at 
your desire. It shall protect you, and your children, and grandchildren, 
so that you and they shall live to a ripe old age. I command you to 
use it in the way in which I shall make clear to you, and if you obey me 
it shall obey you. 

‘Tobacco shall be the chief thing to please it, and when you give it 
tobacco you will please us, its masters. You shall take these things 
which I have here back to the earth again, and, when you reach your 
home, you shall make some others according to my instructions. 

“Here is an egg; put that in the bundle. Here isa powder; put that 
in the bundle. These two articles shall enable you to set fire to the earth 
at your desire. Here is a little bow, and the image of an arrow, and a 
scabbard to carry. Here are all the birds of the air, that are after my 
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kind. They will assist you when trouble overtakes you. Take this 
red paint along, that you may apply it to your men who accompany you 
when you go to war. It will protect you, and the sight of it will please 
me. It will put new life into you and your men. 

“Through my magical power I gave you the dream that called you 
here to see me. You shall be able to destroy the enemies that intend to 
kill you. You shall conquer, and victory shall always be yours. The 
enemies that you shall slay will be as food for me, and for the war-bundle. 

“When you return you shall carve my image upon a board and 
place it in the bundle, in order to please me. You must take two plain 
square blocks, and upon each of these outline my figure in sacred red 
paint; one shall represent me as a Great Powered Bird, and one shall 
represent me as a man with a flint-lock gun in my hand. I am of dual 
nature. I can change myself into either a bird or a man at my will. 

(And indeed the Thunder-bird-beings have been known to come to 
earth in human form. They have appeared as homely men, short and 
thick-set, with heavy muscles in their arms and legs, and bearing a bow 
and arrows in their hands. Ordinary persons can scarcely recognize 
them as Thunderers, but those who have received power from them in 
their dreams, know them at once for what they are.) 

“I give you the power to know and see me in your night sleeps. 
You shall be forewarned of your enemies’ plans. You shall know before- 
hand whether you shall win or lose your battles. You shall do all your 
fighting at night, and you shall destroy your enemies during their sweet 
sleep. 

“Before you go out to war you shall first prepare and give feasts 
to the war-bundle. You shall sacrifice to it in behalf of the Thunder- 
birds. You shall receive that for which you ask us, for I shall assist 
you. Call on me through those sacred things which I have given you, 
and you shall have the thick fog settle down and hide yeu from the eyes 
of the enemy so that you may escape under its cover. You shall have 
the lightning and hail to cripple the wicked foe when he troubles you. 

“You shall seek your enemy in the night through this bundle. You 
shall approach him with the stealth of the snake in pursuit of its prey, 
and encircle his village. Let each warrior carry the image of one of the 
medicine birds with him, with a single quill-feather fastened in his hair, 
and, as the humming-bird is so small in flight that none can hit it with 
a rifle ball, so will each warrior be. As it is impossible to strike the edge 
of a knife blade ground sharp and held off edgeways from the body, so 
shall you and your warriors be. These things I say to you that you may 
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understand the power of the medicines that I have placed in the war- 
bundle. 

“You shall make incense of a portion of each of the sacred roots that 
I have included, and you shall purify yourselves with the fumes. You 
shall carry a little of each in your mouth, and you shall chew some of 
them and spray yourselves and your warriors with your saliva, that they 
may elude the keen vision of the enemy, for the eyesight of the enemy 
shall be destroyed when they approach. 

“When you have drawn near and surrounded the village, you shall 
signal cn the war whistle, and you and your warriors shall rush to the 
attack. You shall destroy the sleeping enemy with tomahawks and 
war-clubs that have been kept in the powerful medicines until they are 
saturated. Those who awake shall try to escape, but can not, for the 
medicines which I have given you shall sap their strength and benumb 
their minds. When a warrior takes a scalp he shall lick the fresh blood 
from it; this he must do as a sign that the enemy are devoured in behalf 
of us, the Thunderers. ; 

“When the fighting is over, then you shall make a great ceremony 
with dancing, for the war-bundle, and for us, the Inamikiwuk, or Thun- 
derers. You shall thank us for the assistance which we have rendered 
you. Then you shall sing the songs for the scalps that have been taken 
with valor. 

“Always respect the war-bundle which we have given you” (com- 
manded the Thunder-bird-being). ‘‘Be careful to keep it tied up with 
a string, and keep it hung in a place by itself, outside of the house, away 
from the women, including the maidens who are just arrived at the 
threshold of womanhood. Especially keep it concealed from those 
women who are having their monthly courses. The bundle must never 
be opened for nothing, as that will be a serious offense to it, and to us, 
the Inamikiwuk. It may only be opened in time of peril, or when you 
sacrifice to it in the spring or in the fall of the year, for our sake. 

“And this is not yet all that I have to say”’ (said the chief of the 
Thunder-bird-beings to Watakona). ‘“‘One thing that you must make 
when you get home, or which the women may make for you, is a pack- 
strap, apékon. This you shall make of pésémékuk, of coarse long beads. 
It shall be put in the bundle to be kept as a reward for the brave warrior 
who kills a chief or leader among the enemy. It shall be given to him 
as a great honor.” 


When he had heard these words, Watakona took the sacred gift 
and hastened back to impart his knowledge to his people. 
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As I have previously stated, during my residence among the 
Menomini, and since my return to the East, I have been so fortunate 
as to obtain three of these sacred bundles, and their rituals. In 
certain fundamental features these palladiums are alike. All of 
them contain the skins of the sacred birds of war, the “ Swift-flying- 
birds,’’ and snake and weasel skins. In two of the bundles buffalo 
tails were found, for according to some traditions the bison was 
among the animals who agreed to help mankind. Other invariable 
features are the reed whistles for signaling to the braves, deer-hoof 
rattles for accompanying the sacred songs, and the paint given by 
the Thunderers to cure the wounded. 

The rest of the contents of the bundles varies in accordance 
with the instructions given in the dream of the owner. One may 
contain small medicine war-clubs, charms for the warriors to carry 
into battle; another a quill-worked bow, a scabbard, or some other 
valued trinket. Although tradition states that an embroidered 
pack-strap or its equivalent should be present, kept as a gift to that 
warrior who slays a chief of the enemy, none of these were found in 
the bundles which I have collected, but in two cases it was asserted 
that the straps had been given out to warriors who had earned 
them. The inner wrapping of the medicines should always be a 
white-tanned deer-skin, whence they get their popular name, 
wapanak an, or “‘white-mat.’’ The external wrapping is usually a 
reed mat, but asa second choice a woven bag of Indian make will do. 

The bundles are inherited by the children of the owner. If one 
should descend to a woman, she usually instructs her nearest male 
relative in its rites, but he can not use it unless he has been given 
permission by the Thunderers. A man who has the right to own the 
war-bundle may buy one from another man at a great price. 
Women are occasionally empowered by the Thunderers to possess 
the bundle, and tradition tells of several of these Amazons who were 
successful partisans. 

The bi-annual sacrifices occur in the fall, and early in the spring 
when the voices of the Thunderers are first heard. <A feast of meat 
is prepared—not a great deal, but enough for two or three mouthfuls 
—and this is placed in the little wooden bowls which usually accom- 
pany the bundle for this purpose. When the food is put into the 
bowls these songs are sung: 
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I. 
“Nina natom indniu, aiowéyu oskatonanon 
Notowi katiné Awatuk.” 
(‘I am the first brave man to kill you, 
I am truly the God.’’) 


Il. 

“Kisihakwa kawétomon 

Yom aké kawatomon.”’ 
(‘All day I tell you. 

This earth I tell you.’’) 


Ill. 


“Awano Ospamonayon.” 
(“In fog where I walk."’)! 


Then the persons who prepared the feast eat it themselves in 
behalf of the Thunderers, who derive the benefit of the food. At 
the conclusion of the feast, tobacco of two kinds, both plug and 
smoking, is given to the bundle with these words: 

“N'hau! Nasdikasaton ayum Wapanakian 
Misikta Inamakiwuk kayaispakitinokuwa, yos okihi."’ 
Which may be translated: ‘‘Now I sacrifice tobacco to you, 
White mat, and to the great Thunder-birds that made this and gave 
it to man and this earth.” 

The tobacco is placed in the bundle, and it is consumed spiritually 
by the Thunderers, although in substance it remains unchanged. 
It is well to remove this old sacrificial tobacco from time to time, 
putting back some that is fresh. The old tobacco may either be 
used at the place where the bundle is stored, or it may be taken home 
by the owner and his friends and consumed at their leisure. It 
may be smoked in their pipes, or cast on a dish of coals, or on the 
fire. In the latter case, the sacrifice should be accompanied by 
the words: 


“T give a general smoke to all the Manitus, and it shall be consumed 
according to the way of the olden times.” 


1 These songs are probably repeated many times over, but I am unable to state 
this with certainty, since they were transmitted to me by Mr Satterlee without com- 
ment. The meaning of some of the songs is obscure, and no doubt intentionally so, 
as they are mysterious and sacred. 
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In the old days, when one of the Menomini villages decided to 
declare a general war for any reason, runners were sent to the other 
divisions, or, in more ancient times, when the totems lived apart, 
to the territories of the various clans. Each messenger carried 
tobacco and a string of wampum, ‘as long as a man is high,” 
painted red as a symbol that blood was to be shed. Wherever 
these tokens were delivered they were instantly recognized by the 
recipients as an invitation to war, and the people either refused 
them, or gathered at some designated spot. 

General wars were infrequent, and were only called in extreme 
cases to retaliate for tribal injuries. Small war parties were organ- 
ized to settle some old score, or to furnish excitement for the young 
men. 

Sometimes the Sun would appear in a vision to a bundle owner, 
saying: 


“IT am going to feed you. You shall eat. (Literally, ‘Take your 
war-bundle and attack such a tribe.’) I shall feed you and this war- 
bundle. Go and eat up (destroy) the enemy.” 


Word was sent out among the young men, who gathered and 
set forth. The Mikado, or leader, preceded the party with the 
-war-bundle slung over his back. After they had gone forward for 
some distance they halted, and the Mikado caused a long lodge of 
boughs to be built. He entered the structure, opened the bundle, 
and spread out its contents. Then a dog was slain and eaten. 
Some of its flesh was offered to the bundle with tobacco, and a war- 
song was sung in praise of the contents of the palladium. It was 
as follows: 

“Anom awaya katiné awatakatun 
Tatakésémakuton Ineko aioya 
Awatuk oskeisetuk. Tatakésémakatun.” 
(‘‘These things we use are truly of God power. 
Powerful are the things that we use. 
God said they shall be powerful.”’) 


The war-dance was next enacted. It was a spirited spectacle. 
The warriors threw their bodies into dramatic postures, giving the 
war-cry and singing the war-song to the thumping of the tambourine 
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or small water-drum. With this dance went the following three 
songs, which were sung before the party proceeded :' 


I. 


“Anéos nawataponéyun 
Aioanonéyun.” 

(‘Where I volunteer to fight 
As I am walking along.’’) 


Il. 
“Nésa yanisim 
Osowatokéyon.” 
(‘Savage I am. 
As God I am."’) 


Ill. 


“Wapano natakgam.”’ 
(‘Brave I am called.’’) 


When the country of the tribe to be attacked was reached, scouts 
were sent out to report the whereabouts of the enemy. As soon as 
the villages of the foe were located, the war-party approached 
during the night according to the instructions of the Thunderers. 
Just before daybreak, at the hour when sleep is soundest and man’s 
vitality is said to be at its lowest ebb, was the favorite time for 
the assault. When the marauders had drawn near, the Mikado 
opened the bundle and sang this sacred war-song to the accompani- 
ment of the deer-hoof rattles: 


“Ninané aiata potcnéu 
Awatuk aiawéyon.” 

(“I myself, I am surely, 
Over and over, God I am."’) 


This song stupefied the enemy and caused them to sleep more 
soundly. Then the leader distributed the sacred medicines among 
his warriors, according to the instructions given by the Thunderers, 
giving to one the skin of a bird or a weasel, to another a tiny carved 


1For the second song the deer-hoof rattles are preferred to the drum. All 
three songs are probably repeated many times. 
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Fic. 51.—Menomini warrior bearing old style war-club and wearing an otter 
skin headdress with two eagle feathers, denoting two slain enemies. 
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war-club, or a feather, until each one had some charm. The men 
bound these on their heads or bodies and slipped out to surround 
the village. When the camp was encircled the Mikado gave the 
signal and the warriors began the combat. 

The fighting was done principally with bows and arrows, but 
men who had received promises of protection from the Thunderers 
often carried clubs alone (see fig. 51). Many wore arm-bands to 
which were attached metal jinglers called nanihawnen. The sound 
of these was thought to be efficacious to lull the slumbering enemy. 
There were songs for dealing the death blow. 

While the members of the party were fighting the Mikado stayed 
behind with the bundle, and he took no part in the fray. Indeed 
he was often unarmed. As fast as scalps were taken they were 
brought to him by the successful warriors, who received some 
present from the bundle as a reward. If a brave found and scalped 
the body of a man whom he had not killed, it was not considered 
such a feat as though he had slain the foe himself. He announced 
the fact and received praise, but no compensation. 

The Menomini endeavored to take the entire scalp, including 
the skin over the forehead, but if there was not time enough for 
this, a small piece, including the place where the hair radiates from 
the crown, was sufficient. While the scalp was fresh the warrior 
licked the blood from it to symbolize the devouring of the enemy 
by the Sun. 

When the fighting was over, the party returned. On the way 
back the warriors spent their leisure time stretching the scalps on 
hoops and drying them in the sun. The bundle contains a noxious 
medicine which was rubbed on the inner surface of the scalps, 
that if any one had been scalped and still lived he would die, no 
matter how far away he might be. As the party drew near their 
village, the people came out and met them with great rejoicing. 

When they reached the place where the ceremonies were held 
on the outward journey, the scalp-dance was given to proclaim the 
miraculous power of the war-bundle. In the bough lodge the Mikao 
announced the tidings of victory, reciting the brave deeds done, 
and the names of the heroes. Some of these men were entitled 
to change their names as an honorary distinction, and others were 
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given the right to wear the eagle feather on their heads. Only 
those who had killed an enemy were allowed such appropriate insignia 
of bravery, and the feathers of no other bird had any meaning 
except for ornament. 

When this rite was over the men came forward to “dance their 
scalps,”’ and there was then enacted the most spectacular of all 
Menomini ceremonies, the scalp-dance. 

Seizing the scalp the warrior sang his victory song, relating the 
incidents of his achievement, as he reénacted the scene. Slowly 
at first he stamped about the circle to the beat of the drum, then 
faster and faster, twisting, turning, swaying, bending his half-naked 
body into a kaleidoscopic series of dramatic postures, his paint- 
daubed face ablaze with emotion, his song now and again interrupted 
by the spasmodic war-whoops that burst from his excited lips. 

As he leaped about the lodge his hearers followed every motion 
with intensity, giving half conscious guttural ejaculations of sur- 
prise and approval. At last, when the warrior had worked himself 
almost into a frenzy, his sister or nearest female relative came for- 
ward and took the scalp from him, making himin return a present 
of fine cloth or other goods ‘‘to wash the blood from his hands.”’ 

The scalp now became the property of the woman, who orna- 
mented it, and kept it forever, as a trophy of her brother’s valor. 
If a man had no female relatives to ‘‘wash his hands,”’ the scalp 
became the property of the bundle. These left over scalps were 
put inside the bundle and kept there until the following spring, 
when the bi-annual ceremony was held. All the war-bundle owners 
in the tribe repaired to a secluded spot where they offered tobacco 
and prayers to their patron deities. Then all the bundles were 
opened and a feast given, at the close of which the owner of each 
bundle called on several warriors of renown to dance for the un- 
redeemed scalps. 

Each man responded, and taking a scalp in his hand he danced 
to the rhythm of a great drum, recounting the circumstances of its 
capture. All the onlookers, even the women, joined in the dancing 
and singing. At length the sister of the warrior washed his hands 
with presents and took the scalp from him, so that in the end the 
trophies accrued to the women. This ceremony was thought to 
add greatly to the glory and strength of the war-bundles. 
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The annual ceremony is still held in the form of a feast, but 
“in these degenerate days” there is no attendant scalp-dance. 
Game is preferred for the feastings, but when it can not be obtained 
a dog serves the purpose. This modern ceremony, and the rite 
of feeding and giving tobacco to the bundles, is to please the 
Thunderers so that they will continue to sweep the earth with 
the wiads and scour it with rain, that it may be clean and habit- 
able for mankind (see fig. 52). 


Fic. 52.—Interior of Medicine Lodge during a ceremony given to persuade the 
Thunderers to release one rain. The cross (X) marks several war-bundles suspended 
from the roof. 


In conclusion it must be said that the Menomini never tortured 
their captives. On the contrary, prisoners were always kindly 
treated and were usually adopted. The tribe considered capture 
in war the height of misfortune, and to inflict torments on one 
so unlucky as to be taken prisoner was thought to be offensive to 
the ‘Overhead Beings.” 
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The modern Menomini are losing their faith, and the knowledge 
of the old ways, but the belief in the efficacy of the war-bundle 
dies hard. As late as the Civil War the Menomini soldiers in the 
Wisconsin regiments carried these fetishes to the field with them, 
and one was used at Gettysburg. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, 
New City. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 18, 1910 


The 448th regular meeting was opened by the president, Dr J. 
Walter Fewkes, in the hall of the Public Library, October 18, 1910. 

The speaker of the evening was M. Capitan, Professeur au Collége 
de France, who delivered a discourse entitled, Apergu sur I’ Archéologie 
Préhistorique de la France, illustrated with lantern slides. The lecturer 
illustrated and described Swiss dwellings, dolmens, and numerous imple- 
ments of the chase used by the prehistoric races of France. Frequent 
comparisons were made with archeological objects from America. It 
was shown that religious and superstitious motives largely entered into 
the making of the earliest rock inscriptions. 

Among the views shown were a reindeer found at Bruncquil; horses’ 
skulls; elephants; female figures on rocks and stele from Mas d’Azil; a 
reproduction of the grotto at Lourdes, as also carved and incised figures 
of the horse and hippopotamus. The grotto of Eyzies, Dordogne, where 
Mr Otto Hauser has carried on extensive excavations, was also shown 
on the screen. Other slides illustrated household furnitures and utensils. 
It was also pointed out by the lecturer that the prehistoric inhabitants 
made use of the elevations and rugged surfaces in the rocks in the delinea- 
tion of their drawings. 


Meeting of November 15, 1910 
The 449th regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
November 15, 1910, with the president, Dr J. W. Fewkes, in the chair. 
The first paper of the evening was on New England Life in Old 
Almanacs, by Mr GeorGE R. Stetson. The earliest almanac extant 
from New England is dated 1645. The almanac literature forms quite 
an extensive library. In the Astor Library there are recorded about 
2,000 titles. Besides the calendarium proper, the almanacs contain 
information and give advice on all the relations and conditions of life. 
Much attention is given in them to the movements of the celestial bodies 
and their phenomena, especially to comets. In fact, the old almanacs, 
like many of their later successors, were small cyclopedias, and thus shed 
much instructive and interesting light on the life of the times in all its 
relations and phases. 
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Dr ALES HrpitKa followed with an account of the exploration of 
An Ancient Sepulcher at San Juan Teotihuacan, with Anthropological 
Notes on the Teotihuacan People. San Juan, which is about forty miles 
distant from the City of Mexico, was the sacred city of what was perhaps 
the first civilized race that inhabited Mexico. The site is marked by 
two stepped pyramids, called the “‘pyramid of the sun” and the “pyramid 
of the moon” respectively. They are faced by a court of monuments, 
which are assumed to have been temples, called the ‘‘street of the dead.” 
The grave opened by Dr Hrdlicka was situated about 250 yards southeast 
of the E.S.E. corner of the pyramid of the sun. In this grave, which was 
shielded by two cement floors (aside from layers of earth and rubble), 
were found two skeletons, one of a man about forty-five years of age, the 
other of a woman of over fifty years of age, buried in the classic contracted 
fetus-in-utero position. Both bodies must have been interred simul- 
taneously for there was no displacement of any of the bones. They lay 
parallel, with heads to the east. Near the skeletons were found earthen- 
ware dishes, fragments of mother-of-pearl rings, beautiful obsidian knives 
of the long, slightly curved, flake variety, a shell disk, and a bowl pro- 
vided with three short legs. The bones show no traces of disease or any 
injuries in life, but both the crania are artificially deformed; this is espe- 
cially true of that of the female. The deformation is of the fronto-occipital 
variety. But the deformation is not so great as to prevent the recognition 
of the original type of the crania—they were both brachycephalic. The 
stature of the two individuals, as far as can be judged from the bones, 
was rather above medium, as compared with that of the present native 
population in the valley, and the ‘same may be said of the strength of the 
bones. 

Dr Hrdlicka called attention to the following points of interest con- 
nected with the find: (1) the peculiar construction of the grave; (2) the 
fact that here were buried together an adult man and an adult woman 
suggests a sacrifice of the woman on the occasion of the death of her 
husband; (3) here is for the first time found what looks like clear evidence 
that the artificial head-deformation of the flathead type was actually 
practised by at least a part of the ancient inhabitants of these regions; 
and (4) it is evident that the ancient builders of Teotihuacan, or at least 
an important part of them, were of the brachycephalic type. 

The two skeletons, as well as the objects found with them, are 
deposited in the San Juan Museum. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs Lamb, Fewkes, Hewitt, and 
Gronberger. 
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Meeting of December 20, 1910 


The 450th regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
December 20, 1910, with the president, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, in the chair. 

The paper of the evening was on The Winnebago Winter Feast, by 
Mr Paut Rapin. The speaker gave a description of the ceremonies 
incident to this feast and dwelt on the religious and social elements 
connected with the celebration. 

In the discussion, which followed the reading of the paper, Dr 
Swanton stated that among the Indians of the Pacific coast the corre- 
sponding ceremonies are observed on the death of an uncle and to 
strengthen a chief, but in either case the social element predominates 
over the religious. Mr La Flesche pointed out that among the Plains 
tribes the feasts are held about spring time, when life is awakened, 
heralded by the arrival of thunder. Mr Hewitt and Dr Fewkes gave 
parallels from the Iroquois and the Hopi Indians respectively. 


Meeting of January 17, 1911 


The 451st regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
January 17, 1911, the president, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, in the chair. 

The first paper of the evening was on The Totemic Complex, by Dr 
A. A. GOLDENWEISER. The speaker first gave a brief survey of the study 
of totemism from the latter half of the nineteenth century to the present 
time, as represented by Frazer, Morgan, Lang, etc., in England, and by 
Boas and others in America. He then pointed out the difference of 
conception and method between the British and American investigators 
and subjected the English point of view to a thoroughgoing criticism. 
This point of view is evolutionary and comparative. It assumes totem- 
ism as a necessary stage in the evolution of religion and hence, wherever 
it could trace the existence of one of the supposed elements of totemism, 
such as exogamy, tabu, or totemic names, it assumed the existence there 
of the full totemic system. In this way totemism was attributed to 
the ancient Egyptians, the Romans, the Semites (by Robertson Smith). 
Dr Goldenweiser pointed out that the various features of totemism, such 
as exogamy, tabu, and descent from an animal are not necessarily found 
united, but may and do exist separately and independently from one 
another. Totemism can, therefore, not be studied as an organic whole 
but in its various elements. The element of descent is the main feature 
which gives a social coherence and stability to a social group. Next to 
this in importance is the bond of union formed by common ceremonies. 
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The second paper was on The Medicine Arrows of the Cheyenne, by 
Dr TRuMAN MICHELSON. The speaker’s informant was one of the two 
candidates for admission at the ceremonies in 1908. These consist of a 
long ritual, songs, and prayers, and last through seven days. Of these 
the first three days are preliminary. The persons taking part in the cere- 
mony are the chief priest, and the candidate or candidates who are to be 
initiated, each accompanied by a friend who acts the “old man.’’ The 
participants live during the seven days in lodges or tents within a closed 
precinct. The speaker recited parts of the songs and prayers addressed 
to sky and earth. These are accompanied by processions, moving from 
lodge to lodge, burning of pieces of sweet grass, etc. The central feature 
of the ceremony consists in laying arrows on the ground, with their 
heads to the north. The officating priest goes through various motions, 
while the candidate breathes four times on the arrows. No woman may 
witness the ceremony. 

Both papers were discussed by Messrs Swanton, Hewitt, Hough, 
Fewkes, and Casanowicz. 


Meeting of February 21, 1911 


The 452d regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
February 21, 1911, with Mr George R. Stetson, vice-president of the 
society, in the chair. 

Dr DANIEL FoLKMAR presented a paper on Some Questions Arising 
in the First Census of European Races in the United States. The speaker, 
who is chief of the section on the foreign-born in the thirteenth census, 
and author of the ‘Dictionary of European and other Immigrant Races,” 
dwelt at some length on a new feature introduced in the present census, 
namely, of classifying the foreign-born by their mother-tongue, in addi- 
tion to that by country or political allegiance. The main part of the dis- 
course’ was, however, occupied by a defense of the terminology, or 
nomenclature, adopted in the schedules of the census and in the diction- 
ary, viz., “‘race” to designate the linguistic divisions of the immigrants, 
and ‘‘nationality”’ for the country of birth. The speaker admitted that 
in anthropology and biology the term race is applied to physical traits, 
but maintained that with the census it was not strictly a scientific ques- 
tion but a practical one, to designate and distinguish given groups of 
peoples who come to the shores of this country. The use of the term 
“‘race’’ seemed to him justified to designate linguistic groups, inasmuch 
as it points out something essential, that which descends by heredity. 

The paper as well as the dictionary, which the author laid before 
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the society, were discussed at some length by Drs Hrdlitka, Michelson, 
and Hough, and by Mr Dieserud. 

At a meeting of the board of managers of the Anthropological Society, 
held March 23, 1911, the following resolutions submitted by the under- 
signed committee were adopted by the board and ordered published in 
Science and the American Anthropologist: 

“Acting on the information furnished by one of its members, Dr 
AleS Hrdlitka, in regard to the wholesale destruction of antiquities in all 
parts of Peru, as well as in other regions of South America, the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington has, after due consideration, resolved 
that: 

“‘t, The remains of American aborigines, wherever met with and 
particularly in such countries as Peru, where native civilization reached 
high standards, are historical records of definite branches of the human 
family and, as such, are of great value to science, to the country in which 
they exist and to mankind in general. 

“2. In view of such value of the remains in question, which include 
all manifestations of human activity, and also the associated skeletal 
parts of man himself, the destruction of these records is deprecated and 
the hope is expressed that scientific men and societies, as well as the 
proper authorities, will counteract the same as far as possible.” 

W. H. 
A. HrpuitKa, 
WALTER HouGu, 
Committee 
Meeting of March 28, 1911 

The 453d regular meeting was held in the hall of the Public Library, 
March 28, 1911, with Mr George R. Stetson, vice-president of the society, 
in the chair. 

Professor R. B. Dixon, of Harvard University, read a paper on 
Polynesian Mythology. After a geographical survey of the islands of 
the Pacific, including Polynesia, Melanesia, Micronesia, and Malaysia, 
the speaker gave a delineation of the pantheon and a concise exposition 
of the theology entertained, with greater or lesser variations, by the 
different tribes of these islands. The gods are broadly divided into 
greater and lesser. In addition to these there are ancestral and totemic 
deities. The four great gods are: Tane (dialectically, Kane), Tu (Ku), 
Tangaroa (Tanaloa), and Rongo (Lono, also Oro). The lesser gods are 
for the most part considered as their offspring. Of the four great gods 
Tane is the greatest. He is conceived as self-evolved, existing from 
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eternity, the father of men, and is connected with the sky. He is supreme 
in the Hawaiian Islands and New Zealand, although he had there no 
temples and scarcely received any worship, while in Samoa and central 
Polynesia at large he is almost unknown. The same is the case with 
Rongo, the god of agriculture, and Tu, the god of war. On the other 
hand, Tangaroa, who forms a group by himself, enjoyed great honor in 
Samoa and the central portion of Polynesia, but was associated with 
darkness and evil in Hawaii and seems to have been a late comer 
there imported from Tahiti or the Marquesas Islands. There are, 
as a rule, no images made of the great gods. The only representations 
made of them are stone pillars or wooden poles swathed in tappa or mats. 
The mythology of the other portions of the Pacific realm, such as Mela- 
nesia and Micronesia, agrees in some portions with that of Hawaii and 
New Zealand, in others with that of Samoa and central Polynesia. 

The paper was discussed and commented upon by many of those 
present. 

Meeting of April 18, 1911 

The 454th regular meeting, which was also the annual meeting of the 
society, was held in the hall of the Public Library, April 18, 1911, with 
the president, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, in the chair. 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Mr F. W. Hodge. 

Vice-president—Dr J. R. Swanton. 

Secretary—Dr T. Michelson. 

Treasurer—Mr J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Additional Members of the Board of Managers—Messrs G. C. May- 


nard, G. R. Stetson, E. T. Williams, W. H. Babcock, and Dr E. L. 
Morgan. 


The following officers 


It was voted to hold bi-weekly meetings at 4.45 P.M. on Tuesdays in 
the new National Museum instead of once a month at 8 P.M. as formerly, 


evening meetings to be held as the board of managers of the society shall 
determine. 


Meeting of May 3, 1911 


A special joint meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
and the Medical Society of the District of Columbia was held at the 
New Masonic Temple on this date, with Dr Barton, president of the 
Medical Society, in the chair. 

Drs Hrdlitka and Lamb each read a paper and exhibited specimens 
illustrating the diseases of pre-Columbian inhabitants of the western 
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hemisphere. Dr Hrdlitka’s paper was based on his explorations in Peru. 
The speaker pointed out that among the skeletal material there was not 
a single instance of rachitis. There was one case which may have been 
tuberculosis of a vertebra, but the evidence was not absolutely con- 
clusive and the age of the grave (at Chicama) was unknown. Two 
burials were encountered in which the bones were undeniably syphilitic, 
but both these graves were among the more recent and were probably 
post-Columbian. Thirty other long bones had more or less marked 
inflammatory alterations which might have been syphilitic, but the 
diagnosis could not be made with certainty. An examination of the 
many thousands of long bones showed that a very large majority of 
them had no lesions whatever. Only two of the 3,400 skulls brought 
away presented ulceration or a lesion that could be attributed with con- 
fidence to syphilis. In the Chicama cemeteries, and to a lesser extent 
in those of Pachacamac, there was marked rarity in the fractures of 
bones; and the setting in those that had been fractured was generally 
defective. Wounds of the skull, especially at Pachacamac, were very 
numerous. There was but one positive case of trephining, at Pachacamac; 
but there were several skulls in which it is impossible to say whether 
they are examples of partially healed wounds from clubs or scars from 
trephining. 

Dr Lamb's paper was based on the pathological collections of the 
Army Medical Museum. The specimens numbered nearly 250 and 
show anomalies, diseases; or injuries. They come from the United States, 
Alaska, and Peru. Conditions such as the olecranon perforation, pilas- 
teric femur, platyknemic tibia, and deep channelling of some of the 
surfaces of the bones of the forearm and leg, were abundant, suggesting 
a primitive people or a people of low type. There are fractures, usually 
well healed but with deformity, among them two showing false joints. 
Many of the specimens present inflammation of the bone, hyperostosis, 
exostosis, osteomyelitis, osteitis deformans. Some showed bone syphilis, 
but none tuberculosis. 

Both papers were discussed at length. Among the speakers were 
Drs Kober, LaGarde, Morgan, Carr, and Williams. 

T. MICHELson, 
Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment. By Maurice FisHBeERG. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 1I2mo, pp. xix, 578. 

The interesting volume at hand is ‘‘an attempt to present the result 
of anthropological, demographic, pathological, and sociological investiga- 
tions of the Jews.’’ The inquiries are founded on the measurements of 
about three thousand Jews in New York City, as well as on a collation of 
the literature on the different Jewish groups. The work is divided into a 
number of chapters which deal with: The physical characteristics of 
the Jews; Their types in various countries and the origin of these types: 
Proselytism and intermarriage among Jews; Demographic character- 
istics; Pathological matters; Social and economic conditions, education, 
occupation; criminality, political conditions, social peculiarities and their 
effects; and finally of assimilation of the Jews as contrasted with Zionism. 

The book is quite a store-house of details on many of which it will be 
impossible to even touch in thisreview. It is remarkably free from bias. 
It is not as thorough and technical as might be desired by the professional 
scientist, particularly in history and in comparative anthropometric data, 
but is well adapted for the general intelligent reader. It contains much 
information which is not found presented together, or equally as well, 
in other sources, besides original data that are largely new. 

Some of the principal points which the author brings out are, first, 
the fact, already fairly well known in anthropology, but little or not at 
all outside of that science, that the uniformity of social conditions of the 
Jews is not equal to and not co-existent with a homogeneity of physical 
type in the various groups of that people. 

“Language, dress, deportment, manners, and customs, and even 
religion, are by no means sufficient to prove identity of origin, . . . and 
Renan’s apt statement, ‘J n’ya pas un type juif, il y a des types juifs,’ is 
confirmed by a careful study of the somatic traits of the Jews in various 
countries, and often by the study of the Jews in a single country.” 

These physical differences are especially evident in the most important 
traits, such as the head form. ‘It is doubtful whether the most mixed 
of European nations, like the Italians or French, display any greater 
heterogeneity of cranial type than the Jews.” 

These differences are due, in the main, to incorporation, by conversion 
and clandestine or open unions, of other racial elements. ‘The cranial 
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type of the Jews in countries where they have lived for centuries coincides 
with the cranial types of the people around them. . . . Indeed, if the 
ancient Hebrews were long-headed as some are inclined to believe, 
then only those in countries where the non-Jewish population is of the 
same cranial type have remained unchanged in this regard; the bulk of 
the Jews in Europe have diverted from the original type, and are not at 
all of the race-type of the ancient Hebrews.” 

The only plausible explanation of the physical differences existing 
today among the Jews is that “‘by intermixture with their non-Jewish 
neighbors they have slowly acquired the cranial types prevalent in the 
countries in which they have lived for a long time.” 

The differences in stature, while in part possibly due to environment, 
are in the main also due to the same causes as the differences in the head 
form and in complexion, that is, to mixture with the racial elements among 
which the Jews live. 

The apparent uniformity of the cast of countenance among the Jews 
is explained by a prolonged action of uniform social environment. 
It is a social and not an anthropological facial type. Under different 
conditions and with the discarding of peculiarities in dress, etc., coupled 
with an assumption of personal habits of the people among whom they 
live, this facial type, as well seenin this country, changes rapidly, becom- 
ing less and less recognizable. 

On the whole, ‘‘there is no more justification for speaking of ethnic 
unity among the modern Jews, or of any Jewish Race, than there is 
justification to speak of ethnic unity of the Christians or Mohammedans, 
or of a Unitarian, Presbyterian, or Methodist race.” 

Among other of the more important admixtures among the Tews, 
the author recognizes the Negroid one, which, in the reviewer's opinion, 
is a fact that has hitherto not received due attention. 

There are numerous interesting data on the increasing inter-marriages 
of Jews with people of other faith, on the increase and decrease of Jews 
in different countries, on their vitality, low mortality, especially from 
tuberculosis, and on other conditions of medical and sociological interest, 
for which the reader must be referred to the original. The so-called 
“tenacity of life,”’ of the Jew is shown to be the result of his habits and 
“can equally be achieved by people of any race by adopting their mode 
of life.” Their small liability to consumption is remarkable, but evi- 
dence, particularly in the United States, shows that it is not a racial trait. 

As to the future of the Jews as such, the author expresses no great 
hope. Wherever state laws restricting their liberties and particularly 
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their inter-marriage with non-Jews are rescinded, the Jews give up their 
exclusive characteristics and mix with the other whites. The presence 
and enforcement of such laws is “‘more instrumental in maintaining 
Judaism than all the Rabbis in the world.” 

On the whole, the work in hand must be regarded as a well written 
and serviceable contribution to the subject with which it deals. It is 
particularly welcome as coming from one who is a Jew himself. It will, 
of course, scarcely be received with favor by the orthodox of that religion, 
for it weakens the artificial barrier between the Jew and his neighbours. 

A. HrpiiéKa. 


The Prehistoric Period in South Africa. By J.P. Jounson. London: Longmans, 

Green and Co., 1910. 89 pp., 6 pls., 47 figs. 

Believing that geological and archeological research has established a 
definite sequence in the primitive cultures of the Old World, the author 
has used the one generally accepted for Europe as a basis for his classifica- 
tion of South African antiquities. In the introduction he emphasizes the 
importance of the data afforded by river terraces, citing as an example, 
southern England, where a single section reveals the stratigraphic rela- 
tionship of the main divisions of the entire stone age—eolithic, paleo- 
lithic, and neolithic. 

A chapter is devoted to eoliths from the Leijfontein farm, below 
Campbell Rand, near Campbell village, where patches of very old gravel, 
having no connection with any existing river, occur at the foot of the 
escarpment. Mixed with the gravel are much worn and highly glazed 
eoliths, a few of which are shaped from artificially produced splinters or 
flakes. 

As to paleoliths, the author is of the opinion that those of the Acheul- 
ian type are distributed throughout the whole of South Africa, he himself 
having found them in the valleys of the Zambesi, the Elands-Rustenberg, 
the Magalakwin, the Selati, the Olifants, the Komati, the Vaal, the 
Caledon, the Orange, and the Zwartkops, at Algoa Bay. 

Solutrean (paleolithic) sites are also widely distributed over South 
Africa, the Solutrean industry being distinctly more recent than the 
Acheulian; and, as is also the case in Europe, characterized by a pro- 
nounced development of the artistic faculty. South African petroglyphs 
and rock-paintings of Solutrean age are distributed over the whole area 
in question. The pecked or incised figures are mostly found on boulder- 
like outcrops of rock, either among kepjes or in the open field, while the 
frescoes are chiefly met with at the back of rock-shelters. Some of these 
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bear a remarkable resemblance to paleolithic frescoes recently found by 
Breuil near Cogul (Catalonia), Spain. The objects represented are for 
the most part animals and men, generally in silhouette only. Geo- 
metric figures are abundant. The petroglyphs are disconnected units 
only, and usually larger than the paintings; the latter frequently depict 
a scene, as, for example, a hunt or a fight. 

The petroglyphs are mostly peckings ranging from crude outlines to 
veritable bas-reliefs. The most primitive series of petroglyphs are those 
discovered by Leslie in the neighborhood of Vereeniging. The principal 
animals illustrated are the eland, giraffe, rhinoceros, and elephant. 
Although the pecking is very irregular, the general effect produced is 
good. All the groups appear to be of the same age and are weathered to 
the same color as the rest of the rock surface. At Biesjesfontein, some 
thirty kilometers southwest of the village of Koffyfontein, some of the 
figures are scraped instead of pecked on the rock. Here also are found 
two engravings; one of a hippotragus, the other of a quagga. 

In a vast majority of rock-paintings the outline is filled in with a 
uniform tint, either red or black, red predominating. In eastern Orangia 
and in the region south of the Orange River, polychrome paintings occur. 
The eland, a great favorite with the Solutreans, is depicted in two or 
more colors, white ventrally and golden yellow, red, or dark brown 
dorsally. Some of the better polychrome examples “‘show distinct, 
though incipient, shading.’’ The figures of animals often show real 
merit; those of men are always grotesque. 

The final chapter deals with the prehistoric Bantu, abundant proofs 
of whose activities are to be found throughout the now sparsely inhabited 
bush country of northeastern South Africa. The Steynsdorp valley, for 
instance, is everywhere dotted ‘‘with remains of old kraals,” in and about 
which are mortars, pestles, rubbing stones, and other artifacts. Evi- 
dences of soil tilling are many; also of mining and smelting operations 
in iron, copper, tin, and gold. 

The finest ruins occur between the Limpopo and the Zambesi. Of 
the smaller, more primitive ruins, the Inyanga fort is a good example. 
It is the prototype of the more imposing Zimbabwe type. The ruins are 
on commanding sites, taking their shape from the summit contours; the 
walls were built of roughly rectangular blocks of granite laid in even 
courses. The best walls are solid throughout; many are merely faced 
with stone, the space between the faces being filled with rubble. No 
cement was placed between the blocks. The builders knew how to pro- 
duce chessboard, cord, herring bone, and chevron patterns. Courses of 
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rock of a different color were also frequently inserted. Monoliths were 
placed upright on the walls of some of the buildings. At Zimbabwe 
which was the “fortified kraal of the head chief,” additional pillars of 
soapstone occur, “‘carved at the top to represent perched birds of prey.” 
All these ruins are the work of a Bantu race that reached a more advanced 
culture stage than their descendants. The objects found in the ruins 
are characteristically Bantu. 

The present work is the fourth on South Africa by the same author, 
three of which are archeological. His right therefore to be classed as 
an authority in this field can hardly be questioned. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


Geslachts—en Persoonsnamen der Peigans. Bijdrage van den Heer C. C. UHLEN- 
BECK. Overgedrukt uit de Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschapen. Afdeeling Letterkunde, 4e Reeks, Deel, x1. 
Amsterdam, Johannes Miiller, 1911. 914 X 6, pp. 26. 

The author, who spent some time with the Piegan of Montana and 
has already published a collection of Blackfoot texts with English transla- 
tions, here records his observations on the band and personal names of 
the Southern Piegan. 

Having had occasion on his trip west to come into contact with some 
Tuscarora Indians, Prof. Uhlenbeck is impressed with the differences 
between the social organization of this tribe and that of the Blackfoot. 
While he believes in the exogamy of the Piegan ‘‘clans” he finds among 
them both paternal descent and absence of totemic clan names. Only in 
anomalous cases—where a Piegan woman has married a white man 
or an Indian of another tribe—is descent traced through the mother. 
However, Prof. Uhlenbeck did not by any means find that the relatives on 
the mother’s side are disregarded. In fact, sexual relations with both 
paternal and maternal relatives are held in abomination (gruwel). This 
seems to indicate that the ‘“‘clan” exogamy is in reality a feature derived 
from the rule against marriage with blood relatives, as Wissler has con- 
tended. The author would have us believe that the clan of ‘“Fat- 
Melters”’ forms an exception to the exogamous rule, that the members 
marry freely among themselves and are accordingly regarded as shameless 
by the other clans. Further, they do not hesitate to indulge in ribaldry 
in the presence of female blood relatives. 

In the first principal division of his paper, Prof. Uhlenbeck records 
the origin traditions of nineteen of the Piegan clans, whose number he 
sets at approximately thirty. The data here presented coincide essen- 
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tially with the corresponding material previously published by him 
(Original Blackfoot Texts, pp. 1-4). Prof. Uhlenbeck rightly insists on 
the nickname character of all the designations. In particular, he is to 
be complimented on refusing to accept such names as “Skunks’’ or 
“‘Pelicans,”’ of which there are several, as indications of a totemic system 
comparable with that of the Iroquois. On the other hand, it is not quite 
clear to the reviewer what significance Prof. Uhlenbeck attaches to the 
traditions of the Piegan. His impression is that the author ascribes 
rather more historical value to the legends than they deserve; in reality, 
they may be nothing but naively rationalistic re-interpretations of band 
names. In this connection a very important question is raised by Uhlen- 
beck. May not all the clan names of the Piegan be of relatively recent 
origin, may they not have been grafted on a system of exogamous clans 
which formerly bore names of quite a different character? Without solv- 
ing the problem, Prof. Uhlenbeck points to the enormous changes in 
Blackfoot life which have been brought about by the acquisition of the 
horse. While, however, it would be rash to deny either the far-reaching 
influence of the last-named factor or the recent origin of many of the 
Piegan clan names, it does not follow in the least that the system of 
naming clans prior to the introduction of the horse differed from that 
now in vogue. Prof. Uhlenbeck does not indeed commit himself to this 
theory, but he ought to have mentioned and taken into account the well- 
established fact that nicknames of bands or clans are not confined to 
the Blackfoot, but are rather widely distributed in the Plains area. 
Thus, the designations of the Crow clans, which are strictly exogamous, 
are all nicknames of the Piegan type. Nevertheless, it may at some time 
be definitely demonstrated that Prof. Uhlenbeck’s feeling is right so far as 
the most general aspects of the question are concerned; that is to say, 
it may at some future time be possible to show that the system of 
exogamous clans, so far as such an institution exists among the Plains 
tribes, and the system of giving nicknames to social or local divisions are 
of independent origin. Only there is no psychological reason for assum- 
ing the greater antiquity of the exogamous system; as already suggested, 
the present nicknames may be recent, while the system of giving nick- 
names may be of great age. 

The second part of the paper is devoted to personal names. Three 
methods of getting a name for a child are distinguished: the father secures 
the services either of a noted warrior, or of a medicine man, or of an old 
woman. The warrior names the child, whether boy or girl, according to 
one of his brave deeds; the medicine man according to a vision; the old 
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woman according to sounds heard along a river bank. Of these methods, 
the first seems to be the most common. One of the Piegan chiefs has 
given names to a considerable number both of his own descendants and 
those of other men, because of his splendid martial career. While a 
girl generally keeps the name given during her entire lifetime, a young 
man may acquire new names when he has distinguished himself by some 
manly deed. 

In some cases, a name given in mockery was formerly adopted by 
the person nicknamed,—but only after he had vindicated his honor by a 
creditable exploit against the enemy. This was the only way to wipe 
out the ignominy of the nickname, irrespective of whether the latter was 
a reproach for cowardice or for some other delinquency. 

Leaving the names of individuals, Prof. Uhlenbeck makes a brief 
reference to those of the painted lodges still found among the Piegan. 
As most of these names are taken from animals and as the lodges are 
often inherited from father to son, some might suspect totemic institutions 
here. The author explains, however, that the painted lodges may freely 
change their ownership, passing out of a family or even a clan, and that 
there is no belief in descent from the animal. According to the native 
traditions an animal or other supernatural being once gave to some 
Piegan each of the painted lodges, ownership of which involved certain 
ritualistic performances. There is thus connected with the sacred lodges 
a form of animal worship, but not totemism as conceived by the author. 

An appendix gives concrete data with regard to the personal names 
and band affiliations of three of Uhlenbeck’s informants, as well as of 
some of their kin. 

As the foregoing notice indicates, Prof. Uhlenbeck’s paper adds some 
welcome details to our knowledge of Blackfoot ethnology. The author 
shows great familiarity with Blackfoot literature, but is apparently not 
very well acquainted with that of other Northern Plains tribes. Ac- 
cordingly, he does not always see the Piegan facts in the proper ethno- 
graphic perspective, as appears most clearly from his remarks on nick- 
names and exogamy. This deficiency will, it may be hoped, be remedied 
as he continues to publish the results of his investigations. 

Rosert H. Lowie. 


Original Blackfoot Texts. By C. C. UHLENBECK. Ver. d. Kon. Akad. van Weten- 
schapen te Amsterdam, Afd. Lett., n. r. d. XII, No. 1 (1911). 
This pamphlet begins with an account of the author’s informants, 
etc. Next follows (pp. vi-x) a description of the phonetic system em- 
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ployed. Then come sixty-six pages of texts with English translations, 
arranged in two columns, paragraph corresponding to paragraph. A few 
pages of songs with introductions and English translations follow. An 
appendix gives the genealogy, history, and cosmogony of Bear-chief. 
Pages 94-96 contain the addenda et corrigenda. A good English index 
(pp. 97-106) completes the whole. 

This essay has largely increased our knowledge of Piegan mythology, 
and is a good supplement to Wissler and Duvall’s work; and Professor 
Uhlenbeck deserves credit for his performance. The English is excep- 
tionally good for a foreigner. Of course there are a few slips of idiom 
and punctuation; but they are quite insignificant. It may be in place 
to note that Joseph Tatsey (Professor Uhlenbeck’s interpreter and chief 
informant) is known as a thoroughly competent interpreter, the equal 
to or superior of Duvall. 

It remains to go into technical details. On p. vii we read: ‘There 
are many vacillations in the sounding of the language—and I have 
thought it better to express these vacillations in my way of spelling, than 
to efface them by an arbitrary uniform orthography.”’ I strongly suspect 
this ‘vacillation’ is one of hearing rather than of the language. Another 
point is that it seems to me that Professor Uhlenbeck has done the reverse 
of leaving these ‘vacillations’ graphically expressed. Take the case of 
intervocalic consonants. He says (p. vi): “In Blackfoot a consonant in 
the body of a word often belongs both to the preceding and following 
syllable and then we might write it double as well as single. Only 
rarely I express this gemination in writing, because in most cases it is 
not constant. Where it is very emphatic, as in some cases with mm, 
nn, ss, | write doubles.”” Regarding the alleged inconstancy I have 
expressed myself above; but if it be a true linguistic phenomenon, then 
by all means it should be recorded; if due to defective hearing, the in- 
constancy should remain in order to enable the reader to check the 
author’s phonetics. And how is any one unacquainted with the language 
—and Professor Uhlenbeck’s pamphlet presumably is designed for such— 
to know whether any given intervocalic consonant is double or single? 
A concrete example will illustrate the point. Take sta’mitapo he went 
to 14.27. Should this be pronounced sta’mmittappo, sta’ mmittapo, 
sta’mmitappo, sta’ mittapo, sta’ mitapo, or sta’mmitapo? As a matter of 
fact none of the above is correct; the word is stfa’mmitapdw*: see below. 

The same point is to be made with regard to the non-indication of the 
glottal stop: “Glottal stop. I write it only in a few cases, though it is 
very often heard in the language” (p. x). Pray how then is any one 
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unacquainted with the language for whom, as I said above, the pamphlet 
is presumably written, to know how to pronounce any given word? 
On p. vii we learn that the sound always occurs initially before vowels 
(which I doubt), and for this reason in this position he has not indicated 
it graphically. This is not objectionable, for one has definite instruction 
on its use in such position. But what about its use or non-use in other 
positions? The following may be quoted: “A common sound in Black- 
foot is the glottal stop, which may be expressed by the Greek sign for 
the spiritus lenis. I only write it in a few words, where it is always to be 
observed”’ (p. vii). Whether the inconstancy is due to inaccurate hearing 
or is truly linguistic in origin, all such cases of inconstancy should be 
recorded with the hope of ultimately elucidating the phenomenon. Not 
to do so appears to me to fly in the teeth of the principles Professor 
Uhlenbeck has enunciated on p. vii. 

In the case of d@ (p. vii), Professor Uhlenbeck says: “It is usually a 
contraction of the diphthong ai (di). In these texts I have always written 
ai, though perhaps it would have been better to write sometimes d, 
and sometimes ai, according to the pronunciation of the moment.” 
Here Professor Uhlenbeck hits the mark: it would have been better for 
those who have no knowledge of the language; and it would have fur- 
nished the means of gauging his accuracy in hearing. The same remarks 
made above apply with equal force here. 

According to Professor Uhlenbeck 7’ occurs only after i. That isa 
point on which we differ: I have heard x (his 7’) in many cases when 
not after 7. 

We are told (p. viii) that the Piegans often waver between a and a. 
I agree that they seem to, but think it is the fault of our hearing, though 
it may be due to some undiscovered phonetic law or laws. The same 
apparent fluctuation occurs in Cheyenne, Menominee, Micmac, Malecite, 
Penobscot, Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo. 

Doubtless induced by a laudable desire to avoid the use of diacritical 
marks, Professor Uhlenbeck has not employed the makron; but has 
given directions as to quantity, p. vi. I quite agree that accented vowels 
are longer than unaccented ones. According to Professor Uhlenbeck 
there are only a few constant long vowels. All such should be carefully 
marked as such, and where apparently not constant, the vowels under 
question should be designated as long and short; though if the makron 
were consistently used for longs, the brevis could be omitted. I am glad 
to confirm the statement that a vowel even if accented is short before 
mm and nn. I am not positive that it is before x (z). 
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Whether kydio or kydiyo be written is merely a matter of taste as 
long as we are told that the latter phonetically is more proper. 

The most serious defect in Professor Uhlenbeck’s phonetics is the non- 
recording of final whispered vowels. Occasionally he has heard them 
as full sounding; or possibly they were rhetorically lengthened in the 
cases in which he has heard them: if Professor Uhlenbeck had consistently 
used the makron this point could be determined. Examples of these are: 
améma (60.11) this; ndpiwa (36.17; 39.13, 26; 63.11) old man; matdpiua 
(65.7) people; kanditsitapiua (67.28, 29) all Indians; mata’keua (65.13) 
another woman; ake’ua (6.11; 14.6, 29; 56.18, 27) woman: kipitdkeua 
(37.10) old woman; kanditapiua (13.11,! 19.21) all the people; aka’itapiua 
(57.1) the ancient people; na’tsitapiua (13.13) two persons; einiua (13.25, 
15.21, 21.11) buffaloes. 

But we find variants of most of these without the final a, and even 
on the same pages as the forms with a: ndpiu (35.2, 9, 25; 37-14; 39.5,10; 
40.2, 4); amom (44.19), matdépiu (44.20), akéu (5.13, 6.20; 14.1,16; 50.2; 
54.3), kipitédkeu (37.16; 51.9, 20, 31; 62.3). In the recording of personal 
names and the names of peoples Professor Uhlenbeck is nearly consistent 
in writing final a when the word endsin ua. There are other scattered 
instances in which the final whispered vowels are recorded as full sound- 
ing; but there are dozens of cases where final whispered vowels are not 
recorded in any way. It is difficult to understand how Professor Uhlen- 
beck failed to hear them as Wissler-Duvall in their works on the Blackfoot 
have properly indicated them. Professor Uhlenbeck might say that 
Tims does not record them (in reality a few are recorded as full sounding). 
It is not to be expected that missionaries should make such fine phonetic 
distinctions. Baraga does not record final whispered vowels in Chippewa; 
he does record some as full sounding; but whispered vowels exist, at 
least in the dialect of the Mississippi band at White Earth, Minn. For 
example kiwdbamag really is kiwa’bamdg' THOU SEEST THEM (an.). The 
case is more serious when the word ends in 0; here in verbs the pronominal 
ending -u* is left out. An example is sta’ mitoto he then went to (41.21) 
which I would write sta’mmitétéu* (the first 6 is slightly shorter than the 
second). Sta’mistapd (51.1) then he went, ix’tapo’ he went that way 
51.2, itsito’to (51.3) he came to, sta’mitapo (14.27) he went, are other 
examples. Final -w* after 6 is far more difficult to hear than when after 
i; at times it is nearly inaudible, the movements of the lips alone betray- 
ing its existence. Very fortunately final whispered vowels are not as 
common as in Fox,—at least I have not recorded so many. On a future 


1Secondary accent omitted. 
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occasion I hope to determine whether they really exist after s and stops: 
I find I have been inconsistent in such cases. 

From my remarks on the phonetics, it will be seen that these texts 
do not come up to the standard set by Boas, Sapir, Jones, Goddard, and 
others. Yet considering his brief stay with the Piegans (three months), 
and that this was his first experience with any spoken American Indian 
language, Professor Uhlenbeck has accomplished much,—more than could 
have been expected under the circumstances. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Some Technological Notes from the Pomeroon District, British Guiana. By DR 
WaLTER E. Rotu. Part II, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, xL, January-June, 1910, with 14 plates. 


These papers on aboriginal technic by Dr Roth are models which one 
wishes students of material culture might emulate. The results attained 
are in the truest sense original contributions to knowledge corresponding 
to the characterization of exact science. Unlike specific characters, the 
arts and industries of mankind change rapidly or disappear at once with 
contact of a higher civilization and usually the ripe time for their study 
passes unnoticed. Dr Roth has preserved a record of the manufacture 
of cotton and other fiber twines and the cords and hammocks into the 
composition of which they chiefly enter among the Caribs, Warrau, and 
Arawak, of the Pomeroon District, illustrating every detail with clear 
and adequate pen drawings of his own. 

WALTER HovuGH#. 


Die Australischen Bumerangs im Stddtischen Vélkermuseum. Von Francis C. A. 

SarGc. Frankfurt am Main: Joseph Baer & Co., I911. 4to. Pp. 40, 

59 figs. 

This paper of Mr Sarg represents a most conscientious study of the 
large'collection of Australian throwing weapons of the boomerang series 
possessed by the Stadtischen Vélkermuseum of Frankfurt am Main. 
This collection, which has been gathering for over 55 years, now contains 
perhaps the fullest exposition of the boomerang in any museum and it is 
fortunate that Mr Sarg was able to take up the subject so fully equipped 
with material and that he has rounded out the work with a knowledge of 
the bibliography of the boomerang. Mr Sarg divides the series into 
return or play boomerangs, not returning or war boomerangs, with 
intermediate forms (Kaile) for both play and war. The war class is 
divided into hurling and slashing and. only slashing, these in turn being 
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normal or abnormal, modified at the point like the Lil-Lil and hook 
boomerang; and the slashing type modified at the grip—the knob boom- 
erang and wooden sword. 

The plates showing the progressive variations of the types are very 
interesting, the descriptions are clear and full, and the presentation and 
discussion of the decoration of the specimens is a valuable contribution. 

WALTER HovuGu. 


El Hueso Parietal bajo la influencia de la deformacién fronto-occipital; contribucién 
al estudio somdtico de los antiguos Calchaquies. (The Parietal Bone under 
the influence of the fronto-occipital deformation; contribution to the somato- 
logical study of the ancient Calchaqui). By J. A. Dittenrus. Facultad de 
Filosofia y Letras, Publicaciones de la Seccién Antropolégica, No. 7. Buenos 
Aires, 1910. 11 X 7%, pp. 96, 14 plates, 21 text figures. 

When I read for the first time in the Sumarios de las Conferencias y 
Memorias presentadas al XVII Congreso international de las Americanistas 
(Restimen No. 1, La verdadera forma del craneo calchaqui deformado) 
that Miss Juliane A. Dillenius, a pupil of Professor Lehmann-Nitsche, 
had come to the conclusion that the true, original headform of the 
Calchaqui must have been dolichocephalic, I was very much astonished. 
But I was not the only one, as I learned afterwards. Miss Dillenius’ 
remarkable statement was a surprise indeed to several members of the 
Congress. Professor Ed. Seler, in his brief report on the Congress— 
which, by the way, contains several inaccuracies—speaks even of “ein 
gewisses Aufsehen”’ (Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie, 43, Jahrg., 1911, p. 118). 
Still, the history of science teaches us that many extraordinary, startling 
assertions, which at first nobody could believe, proved ultimately true. 
And so I waited to form a definite opinion on the subject until I should 
have read Miss Dillenius’ final memoir. This I have done, but I would 
not undertake to write a review of it, if one of the editors of the American 
Anthropologist had not requested me, for criticising is often, in some 
respects, an ungrateful task indeed. 

An élaborate study, of 96 large octavo pages, like El Hueso Parietal 
does not lend itself toa minute analysisin a brief space. Besides fourteen 
excellent plates, representing Calchaqui skulls, this memoir contains 
thousands of craniometrical cyphers, arranged on numerous tables, 
various diagrams, and other interesting figures. All these can not, of 
course, be commented on separately in this review. Let it suffice to 
give a general idea of the purport of Miss Dillenius’ work. 

It is difficult to imagine what originally can have induced Miss 
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Dillenius to undertake this extraordinary investigation. No physical 
anthropologist, I think, would ever have supposed that the artificially 
deformed, hyper- and ultra-brachycephalic Calchaqui were primitively 
dolichocephalic, unless influenced by some preconceived idea. The work 
of Father Damasus Aigner (Ueber die Ossa parietalia des Menschen, 
Munich, 1900) must have inspired Miss Dillenius, for under its influence 
her work was done. At any rate, she followed Aigner’s method. Aigner 
invented a system of measurements to find out the difference which exists 
between the parietal bone of men and the anthropoids, as well as the 
difference between the parietal bone of dolichocephalic and brachy- 
cephalic skulls. This method enables one to know “with exactness all 
the existing ratios between the different elements of the parietal bone”’ 
(Dillenius, op. cit., p. ii). It consists of linear measurements and various 
angular measurements, which latter are partly taken with a little instru- 
ment (op. cit., p. 40, pl. vir). 

One hundred adult Calchaqui skulls were taken for examination 
from a series of 250, collected at Poma, Fuerte Alto, and La Paya, in the 
ancient Calchaqui country. Among these 250, only 3 skulls are un- 
deformed. The series studied is on the whole ultra-brachycephalic, 
oscillating between 92 and 115.6. All these skulls belong to the Museum 
of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters in Buenos Aires, of which 
Professor Ambrosetti is the director. 

In Miss Dillenius’ opinion all, or nearly all, the various deformations 
which she, and I myself, found on Calchaqui skulls, are subforms of 
the fronto-occipital deformation (p. 7), but she brings no proof whatever 
for this assertion. Her “A nuestro juicio’”’ is not sufficient to convince 
one. 

The people, or group of tribes, which we are used to call Calchaqui, or 
better Diaguitas, as Boman suggested, were, somatologically speaking, 
decidedly a very mixed lot. Virchow and those few, including myself, 
who have studied their osseous remains, have found several types among 
them, not only deformed, but normal. The latter and the but slightly, 
accidentally deformed skulls in the La Plata Museum formed about 
40 per cent of the collection I studied there in 1896. Among these 
40 per cent I distinguished not less than six types, but only one 
was a true dolichocephal (index 72. 4), two were mesati- or meso- 
cephalic, while all the others were brachycephalic in different degrees. 
And amongst all these non-deformed skulls there was not a single 
one which could be classed as Palaeo-American, in the sense employed 
by Miss Dillenius.1 Dr Rivet has shown in his valuable memoir 


1After her own terminology, as Lehmann-Nitsche writes me, ‘‘ ohne dass hier an 
Deniker gedacht worden wire.” This makes the question still more confused. 
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on the Lagoa Santa-race in Ecuador ( Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthr. Paris, 
V° série, t. IX, pp. 251, 252) that the Calchaqui skull to which I at first 
attributed somewhat Palaeo-American characteristics, belongs to a dif- 
ferent type. The same applies to acertain Araucanian skull, with which 
I compared it. Virchow, who described also a dolichocephalic skull 
from Tinogasta, said that this skull could never have belonged to the 
same race as the hypsi-brachycephalics of Barranca (Cf. my Anthropologie 
des anciens habitants de la région Calchaquie, pp. 32, 39, 59). Miss Dil- 
lenius does not say explicitly to which type the three skulls of her series, 
which had to be left out (‘‘que debieron quedar fuera de concurso”’), 
belong, but as two of them presented a slight flattening at the lambda, 
and it could not be made out whether the third was deformed or normal 
(p. 8), we may conclude that these three skulls were by no means typical 
Palaeo-Americans. It is obvious then that when we do not find any 
hypsi-dolichocephalic skulls among the non-deformed Calchaqui, the 
allegation of Miss Dillenius that the Calchaqui Indians were originally 
of the Palaeo-American type is valueless. Moreover, as long as we 
do not know in how far the other bones of the skull, besides the os 
parietale, are affected by artificial deformation, an absolute proof of 
what Miss Dillenius holds to be true can not be given. All the direct 
measurements and angles of this one bone after Father Aigner’s method, 
however accurate it may be in itself, can not dispel my doubts. And 
finally, if Miss Dillenius had made a comparative study of the other 
skeletal remains (long bones, pelvis, etc.) also, and had found her hy- 
pothesis about the primitive skull-form confirmed, this would have lent 
a greater degree of probability toit. The “pues” and “irrecusablemente”’ 
with which Miss Dillenius emphasizes her fina! conclusion (pp. 87-89) 
are as little convincing as the preceding chapters. 

Regardless of the main purport of Miss Dillenius’ work the chapter 
on the configuration of the lineae temporales and the coronal suture at 
the stephanion (pp. 71-81) is very interesting and, in my opinion, the 
most valuable part of the whole memoir. Miss Dillenius has proved 
and demonstrated by several figures that the said region of the deformed 
skulls shows a peculiar anatomical characteristic which until now was 
found only among apes. It is due, she holds, to the artificial head de- 
formation and she calls it, as suggested by Lehmann-Nitsche, a pseudo- 
pithecoid characteristic. It is not congenital, but acquired, and belongs 
to ‘‘a primitive condition of man, in the sense of his ontogenetic evolu- 
tion, and is a typical characteristic of the anthropoid apes.” 


The time and labor bestowed on El Hueso Parietal must have 
AM, ANTH., N. S., 13-22 
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been considerable. It is therefore the more to be regretted Miss Dillenius 
did not choose another subject of investigation on which she could have 
proven her patience and skill. American physical anthropology abounds 
in interesting problems, the solution of which would have benefited 
science much more than the seeking for a chimerical “true” primitive 
headform. In this connection I would quote the opinion of Virchow: 
“Die Ermittelung der natiirlichen Schadelform der Eingeborenen ist in 
keinem Welttheil mit so grossen Schwierigkeiten verkniipft, als in 
Amerika” (Crania Americana, p. 5). Thusthe ground Miss Dillenius 
chose, or was suggested to tread on, is a slippery one indeed, with very 
few landmarks. Where many an old traveler in the fields of anthro- 
pology might have stumbled or lost his way, we can hardly blame a 
newcomer with but little experience if a similar fate befalls him. 
H. TEN KATE. 


Cat's Cradles from Many Lands. By KATHLEEN Happon. London & New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 74% X 5%, pp. xvi, 95; 59 ills. 

Miss Haddon has been introduced into the subject of the forms of 
play of primitive people under the eminent guidance of her father. She 
gives us in the present volume a useful collection of string figures, col- 
lected from a variety of sources. She applies the common terminology 
devised by Dr Haddon. Her book and that of Mr Jayne are valuable 
sources for a form of play that has attracted the attention of students, 
and is perhaps better known than any other games of primitive people. 

FRANZ Boas. 
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des Peuples Iraniens de l'’Asie Centrale. (Publications du Musée d’Anthro- 
pologie et d’Ethnographie de l’'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Peters- 
bourg.) I&skaSim et Vakhan. St. Petersburg, 1911. 128M, pp. 41, plates 6. 
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Avesury, Right Hon. Lord [Sir Joun LuBpock]. Marriage, Totemism and 
Religion, an Answer to Critics. London, New York, etc.: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1911. 8X5, pp. viii, 243. (Price $1.25, net.) 

Curtis, EpwarpS. The North American Indian. Being a series of volumes 
picturing and describing the Indians of the United States and Alaska. [New 
York:] 1911. Vol. vi, pp. ix, 193; vol. vm, pp. xii, 210; vol. VIII, pp. ix, 227, 
all containing many illustrations. Also three portfolios of plates, one accom- 
panying each of the three volumes of text above noted. 

DENSMORE, FRANCES. Chippewa Music. (Bulletin 45, Bureau of American 
Ethnology.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1910. 9534, pp. 216, 
plates 12, text figures 8. 

FEWKES, JESSE WALTER. Preliminary Report on a Visit to the Navaho 
National Monument, Arizona. (Bulletin 50, Bureau of American Ethnology.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1911. 9534, pp. 35, plates 22, text 
figures 3. 


. Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park; Cliff Palace. (Bulletin 
51, Bureau of American Ethnology.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 
I91l. 9X5%4, pp. 82, plates 35, text figures 4. 

MALER, TEOBERT. Explorations in the Department of Peten, Guatemala: 
Tikal. (Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, vol. v, no. 1.) Cambridge: Published by the 
Museum, I91I. 14 XII, pp. I-92, plates 1-28, text figures 1-17. 

Ovincton, M. W., with a foreword by Dr Franz Boas. Half a Man, the 
Status of the Negro in New York. New York, 1911. 754X5\, pp. ix, 236. 

Serci, G. L’Uomo. Milano, 1911. 94X64, pp. xv, 421, figures in text 
212, plates 107, map. 

SpecK, Frank G. Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi Indians, with 
Music Transcribed by Jacob D. Sapir. (University of Pennsylvania Museum 
Anthropological Publications, vol. 1, no. 2.) Philadelphia: Published by the 
University Museum, 1911. 1034734, pp. 155-245, figs. 4, frontispiece. 

STARR, FREDERICK. Lolo Objects in the Public Museum, Milwaukee. 
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(Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 1, part 2, July, 
I9II.) 9X6, pp. 209-220, plates 8. 

SWANTON, JoHN R. Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and 
Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico. (Bulletin 43, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1911. 9534, pp. 387, 
plates 32, text figures 2. 

Tuomas, Cyrus; assisted by J. R. Swanton. Indian Languages of Mexico 
and Central America and their Geographical Distribution. (Bulletin 44, Bureau 
of American Ethnology.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1911. 
95%, pp. vii, 108, map. 

THURNWALD, RICHARD. Stufen der Staatsbildung bei den Urzeitvélkern 
(auf Grund von Forschungen bei den Melanesischen Stammen der Siidsee). 
(Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, xxv Band, 24 Heft.) Stutt- 
gart: Ferdinand Enke, [1911]. 81445, pp. 417-432. 

Tozzer, ALFRED M. Preliminary Study of the Ruins of Tikal, Guatemala. 
(Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University.) Cambridge: Published by the Museum, 1911. 14X11, 
PP. 93-135, plates 29-30, text figures 18-47. 

VoLK, Ernest. The Archaeology of the Delaware Valley. (Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. v.) Cambridge: 
Published by the Museum, 1911. 9144X6, pp. 258, plates 125, text illustra- 
tions 26, maps 2. 

Wricat, G. F. The Ice Age in North America. Oberlin, Ohio, 1911. 9X 
6, pp. xxi, 763, plates 9, text figures 196. 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association.— 
The next annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 27-30, in affiliation with the 
American Folk-Lore Society and Section H of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Kalamazoo.—A contraction of an Indian phrase descriptive of the 
stones seen through the water in its bed, and which, from a refractive 
power in the current, resemble otters swimming beneath the surface. Such 
is the explanation, and the only one, as far as I know, that has been given, 
of the meaning of the word Kalamazoo; and the author of this remained 
unknown to me until a short time ago, when I accidentally discovered 
that it was H. R. Schoolcraft, who gave it, along with some other speci- 
mens of his etymological absurdities, in his Narrative of an Exploratory 
Expedition, in 1820, to the Sources of the Mississippi River. The author 
remarks that the original term, which he writes Negikanamazoo, ‘‘has 
its root-forms in negik, an otter, kana, to hide, and ozoo,a quadruped’s 
tail,’’ and adds that ‘‘the letter / is a mere transposition of m in native 
words passing from Indian to the Indo-French language.” Now, pro- 
vided that such were really the elements of the word under consideration, 
the first two members would mean ‘the otter conceals him (or her),’ 
since kana is the third person singular of an animate transitive verb; 
the following consonant, m, which Schoolcraft forgets to mention, 
would be meaningless; and the fourth element, ozoo, would stand for 
osow, meaning ‘his tai!,’ a word which cannot be used in composition. 

The fact is that the alleged word negikanamazoo given by Schoolcraft 
is a deliberate alteration by him of kikalamazo, written by the French 
at a period when some dialect of Ojibwe, to which the word belongs, 
was still using the letter /.1 It is a slight (very slight) alteration of old 
Ojibwe kikalémozo, meaning ‘he is inconvenienced by smoke in his lodge’; 
from the root kik, ‘to be stupefied,’ ‘incommoded,’ ‘inconvenienced,’ 
etc., and the animate verbal adjective termination -aldmozo (of which the 
inanimate form is aldmate) relating to the effect of smoke, and the final 
syllable -zo (and inanimate -te) of which denotes the action of fire. The 


1There is a vocabulary of such an Ojibwe dialect in Carver's Travels. 
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name evidently alludes to some person, long ago forgotten, who was 

probably prominent in his time and was possibly noted for his hos- 

pitality, and in whose lodge a fire was ever smouldering and ready to 

be at once quickened in order to provide chance callers with a warm meal. 

But this is mere speculation. It is always very much easier to give the 

meaning of an Indian personal name than it is to explain its raison d'étre. 
W. R. GERARD. 


Note on the Gentes of the Ottawa.—As Morgan declares the names 
of the Ottawa gentes are unknown, and Chauvignerie mentions only 
the Bear, Otter, Gray Squirrel, and Black Squirrel (see Handbook of 
American Indians, article Ottawa), I think it desirable to publish the 
following list of Ottawa gentes which I found among Dr Gatschet’s 
papers: Ami’k tutam, Beaver clan; Makwa’ tutam, Black Bear clan; 
Atchitchak tutam, Crane clan; Ma-inga’n tutam, Wolf clan (respected) ; 
Ningi’k tutam, Otter clan; Hashashkfi’ tutam, Muskrat clan; Nama’ 
tutam, Sturgeon clan; Poshi-fi’ tutam, Wildcat clan; Mishi bishi’ 
tutam, Panther clan (respected); Mishawa tutiam, Elk clan; Méshika’ 
tutam, Turtle clan; Ki’shiki ki’sis tutam, Daylight Sun clan (of highest 
reputation); Tepi’ki ki’sis tutam, Moon clan; Ana’nk tutam, Star clan 
(one star each); Anangwa’k tutam, Star clan (all stars together) ; Assiba’n 
tutam, Raccoon clan; Ayéni’ tutam, Opossum clan; Pakii’dshi pishike’ 
tutam, Wild cattle clan (Buffalo clan); Magi’swash tutam, Bald Eagle 
clan (supposed to be a race of white people) ;} Kini’fi tutam, Gray Eagle 
clan; Wabisi’ tutam, Swanclan; Animukadshi’ tutam, Dog clan; Ka’shek 
tutim, Cat (domestic) clan (not respected); Wabi’ makwa tutam, White 
Bear clan; Moso’ tutam, Moose clan; Nibi’sh tutam, Water clan; Ake’ 
tutim, Earth (Ground) clan; Utche’-u tutam, Mountain clan; Ukadi- 
gina’bik tutam, Lizard clan; Pashi gogishi tutam, Horse clan; Ka’gakshi 
tutam, Raven clan; A’ndakshkwa tutam, Crow clan; Kukuk@’ tutam, 
Night Owl clan; Aga’g tutam, Porcupine clan; (?) tutam, Grizzly 
Bear clan; Nimki tutam, Thunder clan (much dreaded; thunder was 
thought to be alive; every thunder man could make thunder); Ki-zhik 
tutim, Sky clan; Niméki’s tutam, Little Thunder clan; Shangwashi 
tutam, Mink clan. There was exogamy of clans and patrilineal descent. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


1 Among the Mississippi band of White Earth Chippewa, if an American marries 
into the tribe, his children will be of the Eagle clan because the eagle is the emblem 
of the United States. Descent being patrilineal the child otherwise would have no clan. 
Everybody in the Eagle clan is supposed to have American blood. The child of an 
Englishman belongs to the Lion clan for obvious reasons. Have we among the Ot- 
tawa a similar phenomenon? 
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On the Etymology of the Natick Word Kompau, ‘He stands erect.’ 
—According to Trumbull, Natick Dictionary, p. 327, this word is related 
to omp ‘man,’ and Delaware ape in lenape ‘man,’ etc. However that may 
be Professor Prince, Am. Anthrop., xi, 647, has pointed out a direct 
correspondent in Passamaquoddy, and perhaps one in Micmac. Other 
correspondents are Fox nagigdpdw* ‘he comes to a standstill’ (magi-, 
initial stem ‘to halt’; -gapd-, secondary stem denoting perpendicularity; 
-w*, the pronominal ending of the third person singular of the aorist 
tense, intransitive independent mode), pénigapdw* ‘he ceased standing’ 
(poni-, initial stem meaning ‘cessation’); Kickapoo kiwigdpdu* ‘he stands 
now here, now there (kiwi-, initial stem meaning ‘movement in an indefi- 
nite direction’; same as Fox kiwi-); Cree -kdbawiw ‘he is standing’ 
(Lacombe, Cree Dictionary, p. 89; phonetically -gapdwiw* probably ; -wi- 
[Fox -wi] a secondary coordinative stem, the equivalent of the copula); 
Montagnais -kdpii ‘he is standing’ (taken from Lemoine); Ojibwa nin 
gdbaw ‘I stand here and there’ (Baraga Eng.-Ojibwa Dictionary, p. 243; 
phonetically gdépdwi?). For the nasal in kompau compare wompi 
‘white’ (Fox wépi). It should be noted that Baraga does not specify 
that nin gabaw can not be used initially. Since the correspondents 
in the related languages can not occur as initial stems, I doubt if this 
can in Ojibwa. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


The School of American Archeology.—The School of American 
Archeology, organized in 1907 under the act of incorporation of the 
Archeological Institute of America, held during the month of August 
a summer session in the Palace of the Governors at Santa Fé, the head- 
quarters of the School, and at the Excavation Camp in El Rito de los 
Frijoles, where the School has conducted excavations for the past three 
summers. 

The work consisted of examination and study of the communal house, 
cliff-dwellings and the ceremonial cave of this deserted Pueblo, excavated 
in former seasons, and of lecture courses intended to give to regular 
students and auditors a view of the general field of archeology. 

Director Hewett gave a series of peripatetic lectures on the excava- 
tions already made and in progress and on the ‘‘Culture of the Pajaritan 
Plateau”’ as revealed by them. Mr Chapman, of the staff of the School, 
lectured on “The Development of Design in Ancient Pueblo Pottery,” 
and Mr Harrington, also of the staff, lectured on the language, social 
organization, religion, and mythology of the Mohave Indians, presenting 
results of his recent field work in the Colorado basin. 
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In addition to these courses in American Archeology, Professor 
Frank E. Thompson of the University of Colorado gave ten lectures on 
“Primitive Man’’ and the ‘“‘ Evolution of Culture’; Professor Mitchell 
Carroll, General Secretary of the Institute, gave a series of lectures on 
‘“‘Greek Archeology” with special reference to the excavations in Greek 
lands conducted by the Institute and School at Athens; and Professor 
Lewis B. Paton of Hartford Theological Seminary lectured on “ The 
Ancient Semites,” discussing the primitive Semitic life, literature, art, 
religion, and social organization. 

A series of Sunday-evening lectures was given in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives in the Capitol, as follows: 

Jerusalem in the time of Christ. By Dr Paton. 

The Holy Cities of Ancient America. By Dr Hewett. 

The Early History of Christianity. By President E. McQueen Gray. 
Paul at Athens. By Professor Mitchell Carroll. 


The excavations of the present season in the Rito were confined 
largely to clearing the old elliptical communal dwelling in the valley, 
the excavation of which was more than half completed last summer. 

The attendance upon the summer session was very good, about fifty 
being regularly enrolled. 

The Managing Committee of the School of American Archeology 
held its annual meeting in connection with the summer session, August 
24-26. 

Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, D. C., was re-elected chairman: 
the office of vice-chairman was created, and Professor William H. 
Holmes was elected. 

Standing committees were appointed on finance, the museum, and 
the scientific and educational work of the School. 

Director Hewett reported on the excavations conducted during the 
past year at Quirigua in Guatemala, on the research work of members of 
the staff, and the summer session. 

Plans were formed for the conduct of the excavations in New Mexico 
and Central America during the coming year, and for the holding of a 
second summer session in August, 1912. 


THE American Museum Journal announces that three very important 
anthropological collections have been purchased. One from the Jesup 
Fund is a series of rare objects from the Tsimshian Indians of the 
North Pacific coast collected by Lieutenant G. T. Emmons. This fills 
practically the only gap in the series from that important culture area. 
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The second collection, made by Dr Carl Lumholtz, in the little-known 
borderland along the Mexican boundary of Arizona, was purchased from 
the Primitive Peoples of the Southwest Fund. Among the unusual 
pieces in this collection are the costumes of a fool dancer, consisting of 
a mask, a crude and useless bow, and other absurd trappings. This is 
of especial interest since this ceremonial character seems to connect the 
Papago culture with that of the Plains. Among other things may be 
mentioned a series of wooden plows introduced into Mexico from Europe 
by the early Spanish explorers. The Papago were found still practising 
the art of basketry for which the Pima were at one time famous. The 
collection contains excellent samples of this almost extinct textile art. 
The third acquisition, gained through the Jesup Fund, is the General 
U. S. Hollister collection of Navaho blankets. In this series there are 
sixty-six pieces, some made before 1850. In materials and dyes there is 
a full representation: eleven blankets of bayeta, one of natural wool, 
eight of native dyes, seven of Germantown yarn, twelve of other com- 
mercial yarn, and eighteen in aniline dyes. The four varieties of weave 
practised by the Navaho are fully represented. There are also a few 
exceptional blankets, one of which represents in its design the Corn God 
copied from the sand paintings of altars of the Navaho. This collection, 
jointly with the series recently presented by Mrs Sage and those belonging 
to the Lenders and Tefft collections recently presented by Mr Morgan, 
give us a series of Navaho textiles fully representative both as to tech- 
nique and design. 


Dr THEODOR KocCH-CRUENBERG of the University of Freiburg, 
Germany, is engaged in another ethnographical and geographical trip to 
South America. According to a letter to Dr L. Bouchal his plan was 
as follows: 

“It is my intention to leave Hamburg April 26 in order to reach the 
Yapura river by way of Para and Manaos. Along its tributaries many 
tribes live such as the Juri, Passe, Miranya, Uitoto and others who are 
of great ethnographic interest on account of their highly developed drum- 
telegraphy, mask-dances, etc. I intend subsequently to make a trip 
to the region of the upper Yapura in order to spend some time among 
the Uma-ua, a Carib people who have pushed themselves far to the west. 
I hope at the same time to investigate the hitherto unknown origin of 
the Caiary-Uaupes, Inirida, and Guainia (upper Negro) rivers.” 


THE Seventh International Esperanto Congress began at Antwerp 
on August 21 with 1700 delegates, including 60 from America. The 
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U. S. departments of state, war, and commerce were represented, respec- 
tively, by Edwin C. Reed, Secretary of the Esperanto Association of 
North America; Dr H. W. Yeamans, Vice-President of the American 
Association, and E. C. Kokeloy. Dr Yeamans, who was President of 
the Sixth Congress, held in Washington last year, opened the convention. 
One of the features of the first session was the ovation accorded to Dr 
Ludwig L. Zamenhof, of Poland, the inventor of Esperanto, when the 
Spanish consul presented to him on behalf of King Alfonso the Cross of 
the Order of Isabella. 


An “AMERICAN INDIAN AssOCIATION” has been founded which 
met for the first time in Columbus, Ohio, from October 12 to 15, 1911. 
The objects of the association can best be given from its own circular: 

“The American Indian Association is primarily an organization of 
American Indians. It proposes to bring together all progressive Indians 
and friends of Indian progress for the purpose of promoting the highest 
interest of the Indian as a race and as an individual. It asserts that any 
condition of living, habit of thought, or racial characteristic that unfits 
the Indian for modern environment is detrimental and conducive only 
of individual and racial incompetence.” 


THE Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland sent to the recent Imperial Conference in London a Memorial 
urging the establishment of an Imperial Bureau of Anthropology. The 
proposal is that the Bureau should be established in London and that it 
should be managed by a committee composed of the Council of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and representatives of the Governments of 
the British Dominions, of the Indian and Colonial Offices, and of those 
universities in Great Britain, in India and in the Colonies and De- 
pendencies of the Empire where anthropology is systematically studied. 


A NOTABLE addition to the facilities offered by Paris as a center of 
anthropological research is the Institute of Human Paleontology recently 
founded by the Prince of Monaco. In the new Institute the Abbe H. 
Breuil, formerly of the University of Fribourg, occupies the chair of 
prehistoric ethnography, and Docotor H. Obermaier, former colleague of 
Professor Hoernes at Vienna, that of geology in its relation to prehistory. 
Professor M. Boule of the Museum of Natural History, Jardin des Plantes, 
is the director. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that a-“Navaho-English and English- 
Navaho Vocabulary” is being prepared for publication by the Franciscan 
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Fathers of St Michaels, authors of the noted ‘‘Ethnologic Dictionary of 
the Navaho Language.” A limited edition only will be published, in 
two octavo volumes of about 150 pages each, at five dollars per volume, 
and it will be ready for distribution in all probability in the summer of 
1912. 


MR Har an I. Situ, formerly of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, has been put in charge of archeology under the 
Division of Anthropology of the Geological Survey of Canada. It is his 
intention to organize Canadian archeological work in as systematic and 
thorough a manner as possible, and to contribute to our knowledge of 
prehistoric Canada by a careful and intensive study of selected sites. 


In the July issue of Man Miss A. C. Breton describes some of the 
museums of archeology and ethnology in America, including the New 
York Natural History Museum, the Brooklyn Institute, the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard College, the Yale University Museum, the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Sciences, the National Museum at Washington, and 
the National Museum of San José, Costa Rica. 


Dr CHARLEs G. WELD has bequeathed to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts his collection of Japanese paintings and lacquer work which 
has been in the custody of the museum as a loan collection and to the 
Peabody Museum at Salem all the property now in the custody of that 


institution, including the collection from the South Seas, and the sum 
of $25,000. 


Mr ArtuHur A. ALLEN, instructor in neurology and vertebrate 
zoology in Cornell University, will spend the next year in South America 
as chief of an expedition organized by the American Museum of Natural 
History. The expedition will go to Colombia, its immediate object being 
to explore ruins and collect antiquities. 


THE eighteenth Congress of Americanists will be held next year in 
London, from May 27 to June 1, the invitation issued by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, through its president, Mr A. P. Maudslay, 
having been accepted by the congress. The president-elect is Sir 
Clements Markham. 


THE results of the scientific expedition of the Planet have now been 
published. Volume V is the only one that will interest Anthropologists. 
It contains ethnographical and anthropological sketches of the Basuto 
and of the inhabitants of the Hermit Islands, by Kraemer. 
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WE learn from Nature that the geological and archeological collec- 
tions made by the late Rev. E. Maule Cole, all the objects of which are 
connected with East Yorkshire, have been presented to the Hull Munici- 
pal Museum by Lady Philadelphia Cole. 


Dr Franz Boas, of Columbia University, New York City, and Dr 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., have 
been made corresponding members of the Sociedad de Folk-Lore Chilefio, 
Santiago de Chile. 


PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON, F.R.S., has been appointed to be the first 
occupant of the chair of eugenics in the University of London, established 
by the legacy bequeathed for that purpose by the late Sir Francis Galton. 


Pror. Hutton WEBSTER of the University of Nebraska and Dr A. A. 
Goldenweiser of Columbia University attended and read papers at the 
recent meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN SPENCER has been making valuable observa- 
tions on the natives of the Adelaide River Plains and Melville Island, 
in connection with a scientific expedition in Australia. 


SENoR GENARO Garcia has been supplanted as Director of the 
Museo Nacional of Mexico by Sefior Robelo and Senor Battres as In- 
spector of Antiquities by Ingeniero Rodriguez. 


EXCAVATIONS are being carried on by Russian archeologists about 
the lake of Ladoga for the purpose of finding the burial place of Rurik, 
the famous early ruler of the Russians. 


Funps are being collected for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to honor the memory of the late Professor Cesare Lombroso, at his native 
place, Verona, Italy. 


Dr JouN BeEppokg, F.R.S., a practising physician who has made 
important contributions to anthropology, died on July 19, aged eighty- 
four years. 


Mr M. R. HARRINGTON was appointed Assistant Curator of the 
American Section of the University of Pennsylvania Museum last 
January. 


Dr NicoLtas LEon has been named Professor of Anthropology at 
the Museo Nacional, Mexico. 


THE Seventh International Congress for Criminal Anthropology 
met at Cologne, Oct. 9-13. 
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